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_ For the Presbyterjan, 
A NEW-YEAR’S ODE FoR 1861. 


BY MRS. J L. GRay. 


Another year has gone!—the passing bell 
Has rung ite requiem! Solemn, solemn sound! 
What tidings hath it told? what message borne ? 
What good, what evil on its moments writ 
Has the recording angel’s pen maasoribed, 
And put on record in the books of heaven? 


’ Alas! how few can look upon the past 
Nor wish some deed undone, gone word unsaid, 
Some thought for ever to Oblivion cast 

Like pebble on the breast ofocean flung, 
No more to rise to shame, Otto egndemn— 
. Vain, vain the hope, the Writen record stands; 
And when that scroll eternity ynfolds, 
Twill flash conviction on the waking soul! 


Another year! alas, what hopes, whet joys 
Have with it fled! What vacant hearts, . 
And lonely homes, and Widows weeping sad! 
And orphans, little orphans, wandering lone, 
i Its parting moments leave! 


‘How many accidents bpflood and field! 

The lightning’s winged shaft, the wasting flame, 
The pathless deep, the red tornado’s wing— 
Grand, irresistible and strong, God’s might, 
Gou’s instrument for swift destruction sent; 
The battle-plain—alas! the battle-plain, 

- Allred with gore, has had its victims too. 
And the lone grave, that rest-place for the dead; 

- Heaps upon heaps, heaps upon heaps, have swelled 
The graveyard’s breast, and added mound to mound 
Till marble touches marble; yet the grave, 
Unsatisfied, insatiate, cries for more. 


Another year has gone, and noble deeds— 
Great, generous, noble deedshave marked its course. 
Names have been graven on its passing page 
Which hoary time’s obliterating hand 
Shall touch, yet touch in vain—names which the pen 
Of holy history shall love to trace, 

And poets yet unborn shall learn to sing— 
Cavour, the sage, the wise, in counsel strong— 
Victor Emmanuel, that patriot prince, 

Whose hallowed privilege it was to bui'd 

Great freedom’s temple, and like Solomon, 

To perfect what his noble sire had planned ! 
We had our Washington; and thou, Italia, thou 
Thy Garibaldi; unselfish, generous, brave, 

A nation’s saviour, and his country’s pride! 


The year has gone—the motives and the deeds 

' Remain to blazen or to cloud its page. 

Ah! that great and noble acts alone 

Had marked its progress, that no staix. of shame, 

No petty wrong by petty tyrant wrought 

Had cast a blight upon its paring hours. 

A tear-stained history thine, departed year; 

Still sorrow’s voice comes sad from Syrian lands, 

Where God’s own servants fall beneath the stroke 

Of heathen scimetars, and Rachel still 

Uncomforted, bewails her children slain. 


What ere thou bring’st upon thy hast’ning wing, 
God sent and God-ordained, must come for good. 
The darkest cloud that ever veiled the sky 
- Js lined with burnished gold; the darkest day 
At even-tide may gild the gorgeous West; 
The bitterest bud, expanding, may disclose 
The swectest flower; order from chaos spring, 
And light from darkness burst. The wrath of man, 
Fierce and implacable, like Saul’s of old, 
e hand of God can curb, subdue, control, 
change the fiercest lion to a lamb. 


O bare thy strong right arm, Omnipotent; 
Save, save our country from impending wo; 
This lovely land, this garden of the Lord, 
Whose hills and vales were planted from the seed 
Culled by the hand of God from every land, 
The best of every nation under heaven; 
And fair, and bright, and beautiful it grows, 
And round its vast expanse the girdling hedge 
Of God’s Ta stands, impervious, safe 


From every foe without; shall foes within 
Destroy ?—forbid it, heaven! 


2 js A)! let not brother against brother rise, 


But pass we on. Welcome, thou coming year! 


assurance of A. T. that Ais investigations 
have revealed precisely the opposite state 
of feeling. - I think I deteet the hand of a 
pastor in his communicatin; and if I am 
right in this surmise, it is fplerably certain 
that he habitually delivers|an address to 
his flock when he has them before him in 
this act of worship. No danbt he is loved 
and respected by his people) and no doubt 
he is worthy of their lov@ and respect. 
This being the case, the hardest question 
he could ask his attached members would 
be the very one he has propunded. Not 
that they would deal disingg@uously with 
him, but because “the faults.of those we 
love, eeem unto us as virtues.” If his 
people have been accustomed te communion 
discourses from the date of theit conversion, 
they are not fair judges of the enjoyment 
possible to those who have had 1 better ex- 
perience. I do not know that & is neces- 
sary to say more, so far as the question is 
one of mere preference, or opinion, or sen- 
timent. But there is an argumat which I 
have never seen in print, and wlich seems 
to me conclusive. ‘As oft as yedo” these 
things, “ye do show the Lords death.” 
This sacrament is an outward apd visible 
sign, setting forth Christ crucified. And 
as God has instituted preaching as the 
means of bringing sinners to the knowledge 
of himself, so has he instituted this delight- 


of the believer and of the sinner, as the 
living voice is addressed to their eat. The 
sum and substance of the gospel is Christ 
crucified. And how eloquently do these 
simple elements, representing his broken 
body and his shed blood, speak to all those 
who look upon them! Let us not interfere 
with the Master’s arrangement. If an ad- 
dress is necessary, let it be delivered before 
the elements are distributed. Christ’s own 
precious ones, his faithful chosen, are sup- 
posed to occupy those seats; and the most 


only appropriate words to be spoken as the 
bread and wine are placed in their hands— 
are, ‘Kat, O friends !—Drink, yea, drink 
abundantly, O beloved!” 

C. W. H. 


Fo the Presbyterian. 


BOOKS FOR SEAMEN. 


Messrs. Editars—Permit the undersigned 
to express his thanks to the Board of Pub- 
lication for a dmation of a number of c:pies 
of the Sailor’s Yompanion, for distribution 
amongst the sailrs at the Philadelphia Navy 
| Yard. The bork, in my opinion, is well 
adapted to be weful amongst seamen, is 
eagerly sought, md well received amongst 
them. Many of the copies distributed by 
me are already :n the Mediterranean and 
other distant seat, where [ doubt not they 
will be instrumeatal of great good. How 
much good migh; be accomplished in this 
wide field, if someof our wealthy members 
would furnish to the Board of Publication 
funds for distribujing gratuitously, or at 
low prices, large ntjubers of this and other 
of the Publications mf the Board adapted to 


ie st friend in deadly conflict fierce; 
and worst of wars is l strife. 
Yas our brother cause of justf complaint? 
wrong been wrought? compacts broken 
been? 
ve rights been trampled on? Yet meet once more 
sjbrethren meet; meet at the cuncil board ; 
talm, unpassioned reason rufe the hour, 
even-handed justice weigh} the cause, 
*Smpact sealed with blood oyr Union was, 
{i blood of freemen brave, a d North and South 
be mingled cement poured from patriot hearts! 
h! all were brethren then, and all were friends— 
Vhy lose that seal? why break that blood-bought tic? 
very sweet and pleasant thing it is 
or brethren dear in holy peace to dwell! 


In unity is strength; the stripes and stars, 
That glorious banner of a glorious land _ 
Must not be rent and torn; wide let it wave— 
Far cast its ample folds upon the breeze! 

Add star to star, till like the glowing heaven - 
Which glitters nightly o’er our happy land, 
Though thousands shine, and circle and revolve, 
Each in its separate orbit wheeling free, — 

They no collision fear, no discord dread ; 
A unit each, and all one mghty whole, © 
By gravitation’s strong, un/ielding chain 
Together bound in harinmy complete. 
But break that chaia—uplo the secret clasp 
With which-God’s hand amighty binds the spheres; 
Nay, sever but one link 9f that bright chain, 
And headlong to destruction, swift and sure, 
Would every planet rush. Confision all, 
And wild misrule, djsrder infinite— 
A universe in ruins}+shattered worlds— 
Order dethroned, and ehaos crowned again! 
Forbid, O Lord, that such their lot or ours 
Till time, departing time, shall yield his sway. 
No! let us hand in hand, united still, 
From strength to strength pass on, each glowing orb 
Catching reflected light from sister star; 
None envying, none oppressing, none oppressed ; 
Our only emulation which shall raise 
The loftiest, holiest anthem to our King! 
Our end and aim to perfect peace on earth, 
Goed-will to men, and glory to our God! 


Pennsylvania. 


~ 


or the Presbyterian. 


SPEAKING AT THE COMMUNION. 


Messrs. editorial comment 
upon the afmicable controversy: which I had 

_ the bhonowhr to open, leaves me very little to 
say ips renly to your correspondent A. T. 
Pri mossy becoming in a layman forbade 
me even so much as to hint, that ‘the 
voice of God is too often drowned in the 
voice of man” on these solemn occasions; 
and you will please accept my thanks for 
so completely expressing my sentiments 
upon that point. If I may trespass so 
much. upon your columns, however, there 
are one or two additional remarks that I 
desire to offer upon this subject for the 


seamen. - 
I also desire to express thanks to the 
Pennsylvania Bibl Society for a liberal 
donation of Bibles or the use of sailors and 

mariners. D. X. JUNKIN, | 
Chapiin Ynited States Navy. 


A DAY N NORFOLK. — 


RESPONDENCE)F THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 

Improved Appearane — Reminders of the 
Scourge—A ffecting Tales—A Church of the 
Itevolution. | 

. Gorpsporc N. C., Dec. 19, 1860. 


Messrs. Editors—A short time since I 
passed a day with afriend ia Norfolk, Vir- 


| ginia, and during m brief stay he pointed 


out to me certain lealities in the city, and 
narrated some incidats connected with the 
desolating plague tht visited it a few years 
ago that awakened my interest, and may 
possibly be intereaing to some of your 
readers. . 
Norfolk wears now I was told, a different 
aspect from that whith it presented previous 


j to its visitation by he scourge; which al- 


most decimated its ppulation. It was not 
formerly noted for tle neatness and clean- 
ness of its alleys aid side-walks, and the 
thorough drainage >f its streets; but the 
offal of the houses, rhich should have been 
cast into the sewerase and borne off to the 
river, was too frequatly allowed to accumu- 
late and lie exposd in the gutters, there 
spreading a banefulmalaria through the at- 
mosphere. [estilace, as we all know, 
feeds upon filth, md the angel of death 
feathers its black wngs from the slough of 
uncleanness, and asthere was plumage and 
food of this nature n abundance in certain 
parts of the city, tle destroyer tarried long- 
er, and carried forvard the work of destruc- 
tion with a more unsparing hand than in 
most other places. 

The inhabitants noticed their error, and 
resolved to correc it, and so soon as they 
were relieved fron the presence of the ter- 
rible scourge, anc the affrighted and fleeing 
ones had returne¢ to their homes, and busi- 
ness men got bacx to their places of trade, 
it was determind that a regular crusade 
should be commenced against every un- 
cleanness, aud tht a thorough work of pur- 
gation should be carried forward in every 
alley and by-way, and cellar and garrct, 
where purgation was needed. The good 
purpose was extcuted. Every thing that 
could injure ot offend was scented and 
sought out in their hiding-places and carted 


consideration of your Christian readers, 
clerical and lay. 

T have taken some little pains to ascer- 
tain the views of my brethren as to the 
profitableness of communion addresses to. 
themselves individually, and the universal 
response to my inquiries has been in favour 
of a silent administration of the ordinance. 
With myself, the repugnance to the mix- | 

_ ture of a set discourse with the distribution 
of the elements, is as hard to overcome as 
if it were a mere prejudice. I have been 
blessed with the winistrations of a pastor 
whom I dearly loved, and still dearly love, 
whose words were always instructive and 

comforting to me, and whose slight and 
occasional addresses at the prayer-meetings 
I was always careful not to lose; yet on the 
few occasions—not more than two, that J 
remember, upon which he addressed the 
communicants at the table, I felt that he 
had deprived me of a portion of the benefits 
of that particular service. AndI am free 
to confess, that my habit now is, to with- 
hold my aitention from these addresses, and 
to confine my thoughts to the special busi- 

ness I have on hand. [I may add, that I 
have never heard such an address that was 
at all pertinent to the matters that en- 
grossed my attention while seated at my 
Master’s table. 

Against all this there still remains the 


away; and shovels, and brushes, and white- 
wash, and water, and soap, gave to Norfolk 
a neatness and beauty to which hitherto it 
had been comfaratively a stranger. And 
thus whilst the inhabitants were clad in 
their garments of mourning, the city seem- 
ed suddenly to have put on a bridal attire 
—and to this day it wears a robing which, 
though by no means unspotted, yet will 
suffer little by a comparison with that of 
the best regulated cities in our country. 
One morning, whilst the pestilence was 
raging, a little boy was seen slowly walking 
the streets, erying for bread. There was 
something in the appearance of the child 
that attracted more than ordinary attention, 
He bore not in his look the marks of the 
common street beggar-boy. His clothes, 
though disordered and soiled, still gave 
evidence of a mother’s neatness and a fa- 
ther’s careful providing; and his counte- 
nance, though clouded with sorrow, did not 
appear stained with the dcep sin-dye which 
too often is exhibited, even in the very 
first buddings of childhood. The sad look 
and piteous cry of the little afflicted one 
touched the feelings of a stranger who 
chanced to pass near him, and stooping 
down he gently inquired of the child why 
he could not get bread from his parents. 
The answer must have caused every nerve 
in the heart of the benevolent stranger to 
vibrate and thrill—« Because father is dead, 
and mother is dead, and every body is dead 
but sister and me, and we have no bread, 


ful ordinance, preaching thereby to the eye 


appropriate words—I was going to say, the’ 


| 


larly called. 


and no milk, and no meat—we have nothing 
to eat!’ What a volume of privation and 
bereavement was bound up in that short, 
simple story, and it turned out to the letter 
to be a volume of truth! The kind stranger 
took the boy by the hand, and determining 
to brave death in his own home, he moved 
forward to the dwelling where his arrows 
were said to have fallen so thickly. As he 
entered the doorway and passed into the 
chamber a sight burst on his view which 
was fearful to look on. There lay the fa- 
ther, a cold, livid corpse, the body already 
undergoing the first stages of putrefaction, 
and near by was the mother, stiffened in 
death, with her eyes stretched wide open, 
the balls bursting almost out of their sock- 
ets, as if she had been gazing with horror 
at the sure approach of the Terror-king, and 
her hand was uplifted, as though she would 
ward off the last fatal blow; and in this 
uttitude of startling terror and seeming de- 
fence the “golden bowl was broken at the 
fountain,” and “the wheel at the cistern 
stood suddenly still. 

The picture was a fearfully sad one to 
look on, and its dark colouring was deepen- 
ed by the sight of the little sister, already 
referred to, moving about, a little living 
creature, among the dead, apparently ua- 
conscious of the heavy loss she had sustain- 
ed; unconscious that every breath she 
breathed was freighted with disease and 
death; unconscious of every thing save 
only that she was hungry and had nothing 
to eat. | 

God takes care of orphans, and these fa- 
therless, motherless children had friends 
and parents raised up who provided for 
their bodies and minds, and [I trust for 
their souls, and they still live forgetful in 
a good measure of the past, and hopeful of 
the future. 

Here is one gloomy death-story, I may 
mention another. As I was walking with 
my friend in the street, looking at the dif- 
ferent objects of interest around me, he 
laid his hand upon my shoulder, and point- 
ing to a rather strangely constructed wing 
attached to a large dwelling, he desired me 
to notice how every window in it was dark- 
ened, the shutters being closed and appa- 
rently bolted. The last enemy had been 
there and had borne away to the tomb a 
dearly loved husband and father from that 
household, and from the hour when the 
coffined dead passed through the doorway 
to its long,:cold home, no whisper was 
breathed in these silent chambers, no foot- 
fall was ever beard on the floor, no ray of 
light entered the barred casement windows, 
but silence and darkness reigned there su- 
preme. 

A strange feeling passed over me as I 
gazed upon the gloomy wing of that build- 
ing, converted by a morbid grief into a kind 
of empty sepalchre. I had read stories in 
my youth of haunted houses, where strange 
sights were said to have been seen flitting 
about at midnight hours, and strange noises 
heard in star-lit chambers and _hollow- 
sounding’ halls—I have sometimes wandered 
in later life through old deserted dwellings, 
‘whose tenants had passed away from time 
and entered the portals of futurity. I have 
stood before the chambers of the vaulted 
dead and looked in through iron grating on 
the narrow coffin homes, which contained 
all that was left on earth of cherished, 


loved ones; and under these different cir- 


cumst ings of snlomnity 
and curiosity have been impressed on me. 
But it was a new and different—a strange, 
indescribable feeling I experienced as I 
stood looking on those doomed apartments 
from which the free air and light of hea- 
ven, and all the sounds of earth were, as 
far as possible, to be for ever excluded. 
How wrong to cast a double shroud and 
pall over the memory of departed friends! 
Could the stricken heart of that poor widow- 
ed mother be but fairly touched by the sa- 
ered wand of Him who giveth “ beauty for 
ashes, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness,” she would feel very 
differently and act very differently under 
the afflictive providences of the Master. 
She would learn swectly to say, ‘Thy will 
be done,” and then she would fling open to 
the light of day those prisoned apartments, 
and appropriate them to their proper uses 
instead of converting them into a 
than useless memorial of a mour 
buried husband. 3 

A square or two from this sad dwelling 
stands an old brick church, built‘ more than 
six-score years ago, bearing on one of its 
side walls the date of 1739. It isa singu- 
larly constructed temple of worship, reared, 
I suppose, after the fashion of its time. It 


stands in the middle of a graveyard that is 


completely sheeted over with marble slabs, 
bearing doubtless many of those quaint 
inscriptions in memory of the dead who 
sleep beneath them. My feelings strongly 
prompted me to climb the low brick wall 
which furmed the enclosure of this ancient 
burial ground, and read and transcribe some 
of those epitaphs of a by-gone century, but 
the shades of evening were drawing on, and 
time was not allowed me to gratify my wish- 
es. I tarried, however, long enough to ex- 
amine with some minuteness a part of the 
edifice, to which my attention was particu- 
In one corner of the wall, 
about midway between’ the gable and the 
ground, the bricks were shattered and press- 
ed out from their proper places, and parts of 
them were broken off. The cause of these 
fractures and displacements was not appa- 
rent till I passed around the corner. There, 
buried in the wall, to about two-thirds of 
its diameter, I saw a cannon ball, that had 
been fired upon the town from off a British 
vessel in those days that ‘tried men’s 
souls.” The ball had almost spent its 
furce before it reached the house of (God, 
and merely pressed itself far enough into 
the bricks to get a fastening in the wall, 
and there it stuck for more than three- 
fourths of a century, without any effort 
being made to keep it in its place. But 
latterly the citizens, fearing from certain 
indications that time was likely to dislodge 
it from the spot it had so long occupied, 
placed some cement round it to make its 
holdings more secure. They are proud of 
this relic of revolutionary times, and seem 
anxious to preserve it as a monument of 
the struggles through which their fathers 
had passed. . A little company of us stood 
looking with deep interest on this antique 
church, which bore the solid war-mark on 
its wall, till the deepening twilight told us 
it was time to turn our footsteps toward the 
dwelling of our friend, who was entertaining 
us with all that generous hospitality for 
which the Southern people are so noted. 
As we retraced our way I noticed the stars 
and stripes floating from the mast-head of a 
government vessel, and my heart’s deep 
wishes were that they might long wave in 
the future as they had done in the past 
over a united and happy nation. 

Truly yours, Ww. OW. 


EVEN 80, COME. 


The soul of the believer is never gotten near 
enouzh till it be in the arms, in the bosom 
of Jesus. It saith not (as Peter of hi 
tabernacles) ‘ Lord, let there be one for mc 
and another for thee,” but, “ Let us bot}: 
be together in one.” It is ever night witl: 
one who loves Christ, till the sun of hi, 
presence has arisen. | 


| 


| For the Presbyterian. 


THEORIES OF THE ELDERSHIP. 


The Theory of Dr. Miller, Dr. Hodge, and the 
Repertory, contrasted with the theory of Dr. 
Adger, the Svuuthern Presbyterian Review, 
cee. 


Messrs. Editors—The effort has been strenu- 
ously made by Dr. Dabney in the North Caro- 
lina Presbyterian, and by the Southern Presby- 
terian Review, and the Southern Presbyterian, 
to lead our ministers, ruling elders, and people 
to believe that the theory of Dr. Hodge and of 
Dr. Smyth in the Repertory are not that so 
ably maintained by Dr. Miller, while their the- 
ory is, on the contrary, the theory of Dr. Mil- 
ler. Thus in a recent article in the Southern 
Presbyterian, it was pqsitively affirmed that 
“the theory of Dr. Miller is the theory of Dr. 
Adger, as presented in the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Review, but not the theory of Dr. Hodge 
and the Biblical Repertory.” 

I propose, therefore, as briefly as possible, 
to contrast them, and thus leave the reader to 
determine, who best understand Dr. Miller’s 
views, and most nearly retain them, and whe- 
ther it may not be wise to differ with Dr. 
Miller on one single point, and that only in 
part, and to uphold his views on every other, 
rather than lose sight altogether of both Dr. 
Miller and all the ancient land marks of our 
faith. 

I. Dr. Miller taught that in every church 
completely organized there ought to be three 
classes or orders of officers. Ist. At least one 
teacher, elder, bishop, or pastor; 2d. A bench 
of ruling elders; 3d. Deacons. (On Ruling 
Elders, p. 28.) 

Such is the theory of Dr. Hodge and the 
Biblical Repertory. Dr. Adger and the South- 
ern Presbyterian Review, however, make one 
order of ruling elders, with two classes of 
deacons as helps. 

If. According to Dr. Miller, Dr. Hodge, and 


the Repertory, the ministry is an office, and 


“the sacred office” (Letters, p. 215,) as our 
standards style it, and ‘“‘holy office.” (See 
Confession of Faith, pp. 408, 431, 432, 433, 
439, 441, 443.) According to this theory it is 
a function superadded to certain of the one 
order or office of the rulers. 

III. Dr. Miller taught, and the Repertory 
teaches that in its full and strict a Ei pol 
‘the Apostles gave the name of elder, that is 
presbyter, to the pastors and rulers of the 
churches they organized. (Chr. Min., p. 53, 
&c.) According to this theory “the elder or 
“presbyter, as a title of office, means a ruler, 
and nothing more than a-ruler,” and ‘‘is not 
applicable to preachers as ministers of the 
word.” 

IV. Dr. Miller taught, and Dr. Hodge and 
the Lepertory teach, that the ministry is the 
primary and fundamental office in the Church 
—‘‘the first to minister in the word and doc- 
trine, &c.; the second to assist in the govern- 
ment and inspection of the Church.” (2uling 
Eld. p. 29.) This theory, however, denies that 
presbyter and preacher were originally syno- 
nymous, but views preaching as a function 
which came to be superadded to certain of the 
rulers.” 

V. Dr. Miller, and Dr. Hodge, and the Re- 
pertory teach that rule or government is an 
inclusive necessary part of the ministerial 
office, and that elders “‘are appointed to as- 
sist in governing the Church.” (Chr. Min. 
p- 65, &c?) This theory, however, ‘‘makes 
the essence of the presbyterate to be ruling,” 
and that it is only as ruding elders or presby- 
ters and ministers can rule at all, or sitin any 
Church court. 

VI. Dr. Miller taught, and so have Dr. Hodge 
and the Repertory, that bearing rule in the 
Church is unequivocally less honourable than 
preaching—(p. 65.) This theory, on the con- 


trary, teaches (S. P. Rev. 1859, p. 173) that 
‘‘ preachers or teachers, as such, haye no place. 


at all in our church courts. They are assem- 


| more plain and decisive. 


blies of rulivn~ Jers, many of whom have the 
superadued charisma of preaching.” 

VII. Dr. Miller and Dr. Hodge, and the 
Repertory, agree in teaching, as Dr. Miller 
does in his ‘‘Christian Ministry,” p. 27, that 
there is but ONE ORDER of ministers of the gos- 
pel—(of course there is one order of ministers, ) 
and that every presbyter who is, &c. ‘is to all 
intents and purposes, and in the sense of 
Scripture and of the Primitive Church, a 
bishop, having a right, in company with 
others his equals, to ordain, and perform every 
service pertaining to the episcopal office. In 
a word, we believe that the office of the gospel 
ministry is one, and that the New Testament 
does not admit of grades and orders in that 
office.” Again, on p. 44:—‘*Christ gave but 
one commission for the office of the ministry, 
and that this office, of course, is not threefold, 
but one.” Christ, by his commission, there- 
fore, instituted long before elders or deacons 
were appointed, the one order or office of the 
ministry, who are called synonymously pres- 
byters and bishops. 

This theory, however, rejects any order or 
office of ministers, and makes them a class of 
rulers. It denies that ministers are properly 
presbyters. It denies that there is “one 
order” commissioned by Christ as a ministry. 
It denies that ministers are a distinct order 
from ruling elders, and that ruling elders are 
a distinct order from ministers. Ruling elders, 
it affirms, are clergy in the same sense, and as 
Sully as ministers are. There is not one order 
of ministers, and another of ruling elders. 

Dr. Miller, however, here and elsewhere, 
teaches all that Dr. Hodge and the Repertory 
teach about ruling elders not being clergy, 
which, as they have in words, is simply that 
they are not clergymen, but are distinct from 
the clergy—not in orders. In any invidious 
sense, ruling elders are nof laity. In other 
words, ruling elders, as Dr. Miller teaches, ‘‘ are 
distinct and separate from the one order of the 
ministry,,and in common, universal language, 
this is all that the term clergy means. It is 
idle words, therefore, to controvert this dis- 
tinction, as if would necessitate some other.” 
(Bib. Repert. July, 1860, pp. 462, 463, 469.) 
Again—* Ruling elders and deacons, though 
laymen, are not incumbents of a lay office, nor 
lay officers. They occupy a divinely instituted 
office, and are clothed by divine right with all 
the dignity and honour of ecclesiastical offi- 
cers.” What more does Dr. Miller teach? 

VIIL. Dr. Miller not only held that the 
ministry was an order or office, and one order 
or office without any grades, and an order 
superior to the ruling elder, he held most un- 
equivocally that there was also an office of the 


held also that each of these offices had its ap- 
propriate functions or duties; and he protested 
against any mixture of offices as liable to 
very strong objections. (See “ Ruling Elders,” 
p. 242, &.) | 

Now in all this Dr. Hodge and the Reper- 
tory agree with Dr. Miller, and Dr. Adger and 
the Southern Presbyterian Review, &c., totally 
differ from him. 

IX. Dr. Miller held that the term presbyter 
is used in the New Testament in a generic 
sense, so as to include both ministers and rul- 
ing elders, and primarily ministers. ‘ Scrip- 
tural bishops were pastors of single congrega- 
tions or presbyters.” (Chr. Min. p.57.) “In 
short, the title of bishop, as applied to minis- 
ters of the gospel, is given to those who are 
styled presbyters.” (Chr. Min. p. 58.) Where 
he again speaks of ‘the second order of 
clergy, in other words, presbyters strictly 
speaking is distinguished from bishops,’’ (on 
p. 69,) Dr. Miller calls this “the Presbyterian 
sense of the word presbyter.” (See also 
p. 61, 62.) be 

This theory, however, as represented in the 
Southern Presbyterian Review, teaches that it 
is only as 9 class of ruling elders ministers are 
presbyter##*the essence of which is ruling, 
and that the presbyter, as a title of office, 
means a ruler, and nothing more than a ruler. 
This, it is said, is clear beyond the possibility 
of a doubt. (Southern Presbyterian Review, 
1848, p. 58, 60, 66.) i 

X. Dr. Miller elaborately proves that pres- 
byters as presbyters, as ministers, as the so- 
called second order of clergy, are in Scrip- 
ture clothed with all the power given for the 
government of the Church. The power of 
government in the Church is ascribed to pres- 
byters in terms which cannot be rendered 
(Chr. Min. 63.) 
‘All the elders were overseers and inspec- 
tors.” “Let us attend,” says Dr. Miller, 
(ibid, p. 61,) “to some of the powers vested 
in Christian ministers, and see whether the 
Scriptures do not ascribe them equally to 
presbyters and bishops.” 

This theory, as shown above, contradicts 
this ‘positive teaching of Dr. Miller, and in- 
vests the power of government in the elder- 
ship, from which it is derived to the ministry. 


| ** Descending to the elders, or presbyters, or 


ruling eldership and of the deaconship; he 


bishops, or pastors of the New Testament, 


this view finds them always to be rulers in 
distinction from feachers.”’ (Southern Presby- 
tertan Heview, p. 172.) 

XI. Another point of divergence in this 
theory from that of Dr. Miller will be found 
in the assumption, “ Scrutinizing carefully the 
testimonies of the apostolic fathers also, and 
of the Primitive Church, this view finds the 


gs oe or the elder in the early Church to | 


e simply aruler and a shepherd of Christ’s 
flock.” Now, the very utmost that Dr. Miller 
attempted to prove was that among the pres- 
byters of the fathers some were probably rul- 
ing elders, and that they existed under other 
names. 

XII. Another contrast between this theory 
and that of Dr. Miller is found in the appro- 
priation to the ruling elder the titles of pastor 
and shepherd, and even teacher, whereas he 
limits the generic titles to the terms bishop 
and presbyter, and by appropriating to ruling 
elders many passages which Dr. Miller would 
unquestionably limit to the ministry. 

XIII. This theory adopts Neander’s opinion 
that the Church was gradually developed un- 
der the apostles, one function after another 
being added as required, and first the rulers. 
It was ruling elders who met Paul at Miletus, 
and ordained in every city in distinction from 
teaching elders. ‘‘It denies,” says Dr. Adger, 
‘that presbyter and preacher were originally 
synonymous; but views preaching as a func- 
tion—a charisma (or gift), as Neander ex- 
presses it, which came to be superadded to 
certain of the rulers. They had suitable tal- 
ents, and so were chosen and called to that, 
work.” South. Pres. Rev. p. 172. — 

Now, in opposition to this theory, Dr. Miller 
taught “that as soon as we begin to read of the 
apostles organizing churches on the New Tes- 
tament plan, we find bishops, elders, and dea- 
cons ordained in every church”—( On Ruling 
Eldership, p. 52)—and that by bishops he 
meant ministers is unquestionable, by looking 
back, as the passage requires, to page 44, &e. 
where he says ‘‘the names of the ministers of 
the gospel were the very same which belonged 
to the ministers in the synagogue—the angel 
of the Church and bishop.” (See also p. 23, 
and Christ. Min. p. 26, &e.) 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


From Our London Correspondent. 


London, December?13, 1860. 


LONDON IN WINTER, 


Messrs. Editors—Our moral and religious 
machinery is’ again in full working order in 
this vast metropolis. Winter finds the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of London as earnest and 
united as ever in promoting all good enter- 
prises. The City Mission is sending forth its 
three hundred and fifty missionaries into the 
lanes and alleys of the city day after day. 
The Bible woman is at work with equal dili- 
gence.. The agents for the reclamation of fallen 
women are nightly seeking the lost. Refuges 
for those willing to reform are opening their 
hospitable doors to receive them. Mendicity 
Societies are following the poor and needy to 
their garrets to supply their wants, and though 
wretchedness, sin, and corruption still abound 
fearfully around.us, no one who knows London 
will say that these evils are treated by the 
Christian community with indifference or ne- 
glect. Wehave, in addition to these efforts, 
a more than ordinary manifestation of devo- 
tional feeling. Prayer-meetings are held in 


| most of the same places as last year, though 


with less of outward observation; and if the 
numbers are not so large, the spirit is proba- 
bly more earnest and more serivus. 


STRAW THROWN U? 


The Bishop of Oxford has lately given his 


triennial Episcopal charge to his clergy. It is 
a remarkable document to issue from such a 
source —and in many particulars would be ex- 
cellent, if only we could feel confidence in the 
writer’s sincerity. I do not know whether the 
popular sobriquet applied tc the clever bishop 
has reached America. It is more compliment- 
ary to his subtle intellect than to the simplicity 
of his character, and as he gets credit for 
speaking with equal ease to-day as an evan- 
gelical divine, and to-morrow as a Tractarian 
priest, the public can hardly accept this excel- 
lent charge as the unequivocal expression of 
the Prelate’s mind. He presses the claims of 
foreign missions—urges on his clergy the im- 
portance of the pulpit, and of their preparation 
for appearing in it well prepared from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, leans to the revision of the liturgy, 
and lashes with unsparing hand the semi- 
infidel school which has lately sprang up in 
the very bosom of the Church. We could 
wish to see a man so able as Bishop Wilber- 
force boldly and consistently acting up to the 
principles here enunciated. How important is 
a bold course on the part of faithful men at 
the present crisis, must appear to all who cast 
an eye over the state of parties in the Church 
of England. The larger portion of the clergy 
are either Tractarian or so identified with 
High-churchism that they have lost sight of 
all the grander features of the gospel of the 
grace of God. A much smaller, but very 
talented section are thoroughly rationalis- 
tic, and between these extremes lie vari- 
ous schools, more or less nearly approach- 
ing the one or the other, a sadly reduced rem- 
nant forming the truly evangelical and trust- 
worthy band on whom the people of God could 
safely rely, were a day of conflict for sound 
principles of Bible truth to arise. This rem- 
nant is scattered, and, generally speaking, 
possesses little high talent or commanding 
influence. The Dean of Carlisle, the Bishops 
of Durbam and Ripon, and a few others, are 
the prominent men of the party, generally 
owing their elevation to the influence of Lord 
Shaftesbury, who, fortunately, is brother-in- 
law to the Premier. But it may be said of 
them still, as it was said by Dr. Chalmers 
of his own contemporaries of the same school 
in England, “They are, like the conies, a fee- 
ble folk’ Under such circumstances, what 
hope is there for the Church of England, ex- 
cept many such men of talent as the Bishop of 
Oxford are brought, by grace, to better views 
than they have hitherto realized, and coming 
cut from their unhappy state of indifference or 
hostility to pure religion, take up the cause of 
gospel truth, and carry it forward to the tri- 
umph which its friends so earnestly long for it 
to achieve. As yet, alas! the signs of such a 
result are not encouraging. Our grand hope 
for religion must be in the progress of reviving 
influences in all classes of the community. 
These have certainly, to some extent, been al- 
ready vouchsafed, and we must hope will, ere 
long, pervade high and low alike, bringing into 
subjection to the authority of Christ. 
REVIVAL INDICATIONS. 

I much fear we must allow that the religious 
movement, of which so much has been spoken 
and written of late years, is in a less healthy 
phase at present than at some former periods. 
Weaver, @ very earnest convert, who was orl- 
ginally a pugilist and prize-fighter, is now 
associated with Mr. Radcliffe in addressing 
multitudes in London. Last night they occu- 
pied the Presbyterian church in Southwark, 
which was crowded to suffocation by an audi- 
ence gathered from the lowest class of the 
metropolitan population. The addresses were 
of an excited but very earnest character, and 
marked by extreme freeness of expression, 
which in any other company would have been 
called vulgar and low. There was great at- 
tention, however, of a very respectful kind, 
and the truth was fully proclaimed. Several 
of the hearers were struck down, and carried 
insensible intc the vestry, where they were 
prayed with and comforted. The impression 
made on educated observers was that the ob- 
jectionabls expressions employed by the speak- 
ers were in no degree necessary to add to the ef- 
fect of what they uttered —that the description 
given by Weaver, of a sinner in a state of nature, 
was extremely appalling, and that many pre- 
sent were affected by a very sincere and salu- 


| 


tary impression of realities, which till then 
had had uo practical influence on their lives. 
It was impossible to approve of every thing 
that was said, and yet it seemed as if good 
was accomplished. The same speakers are 
carrying the same influence over many crowd- 
ed districts of London night after night, and | 
the good they are accomplishing will only be 
known at the great day of reckoning. 

The Woolwich youths, of whom I have 
already spoken, are still going about from 
village to village, holding meetings for prayer 
and exhortation. Their. movements are not 
altogether spontaneous; several military offi- 
cers, of good rank, who are themselves but 
recent converts, have taken the direction of ! 
their proceedings to some extont, into their 
own hands; providing them, it is supposed, 
with travelling money, and otherwise encour- 
aging their efforts. I regret this, in the inte- 
rests of a sober-minded Christianity; for these 
young men, who need themselves to be learners, 
are thus brought from the lowest and most 
illiterate positions to the forefront of a reli- 
gious movement, and are elevated into the 
post of its promoters, guides, and advisers. 
Their a is extremely crude and ill- 
digested; often_very erroneous; and the risk 
is immincnt that, inflated by the notice which 
they have attracted, some of them may, like 
other novices, be “lifted up” only to “fall into 
the condemnation of the devil.” Such an un- 
happy result would affect not themselves only, 
but the cause with which they are identified. 
Several evangelical ministers have set their 
faces against these proceedings, and have with- 
drawn their’ co-operation where they are en- 
couraged ; but as yet they are not checked. 

The ragged schvols of London have, in some 
cases, given pleasing proofs of the presence of a 
gracious influence. At one such school, with 
which I am tolerably familiar, where a friend 
of my uwn, who visited it a few weeks ago, 
prayed with the children, he was surprised, on 
ceasing, to hear the clear voico of one of the 
boys lifted up in accents of prayer, which con- 
tinued for some minutes. He was followed by 
another and another to the number ofsix. This 
was @ new thing in that school, but the master 
explained that symptoms of strong religious 
feeling had been showing themselves for some 
time; and that two deaths having occurred in 
one family in the neighbourhood, of which 
one was that of a school-fellow, had evidently 
heightened the prevalent emotion; a fact con- 
firmed by the frequent mention of the bereaved 
family in the petitions of these children. He 
also related the fact that two of the boys, 
beirg engaged at work in a neighbouring 
stable, had been overheard engaged in prayer 
together, and earnestly pleading for pardon 
and mercy, who, when questioned, confessed 
that one of them having been guilty of using. 
profane words, and having been remonstrated 
with by his companion, they had both, with 
one accord, retired to the spot where they 
were found to entreat pardon for this and 
their other sins. These are symptoms of a 
work of grace, and though the test of its cha- 
racter is to be found only in its fruits, we may 
rejoice that we have some reason to hope that 
the prayers of the people of God for an out- 
pouring of the Spirit are already, to some ex- 
tent, receiving an answer. The week of prayer 
will be devoutly and generally observed in 
London. | 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The political news from Italy is not very 
exciting. Sieges are proverbially slow, and 
Napoleou-withdraws his opposition to_ 
the bombardment of Gaeta from the sea, the 
ex-King will probably continue to hold his 
own, at least for some weeks longer. Mean- 
time there is some risk of re-action and of 
anarchy in the conquered provinces; nor can 
we expect, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, that tranquility and good government 
will be established under the new regime for 
some time to come. 

From China we have as yet only telegrams 
to announce the taking of at least a part of 
Pekin and the flight of the Emperor. Un- 
happily, considerable doubt hangs as yet over 
the treatment of our countrymen taken pris- 
overs by the enemy. Two of them seems ‘to 
have been slaughtered, it is feared, in a 
savage way. Two of them are still missing, 
and the message which tells of the return of 
the rest fails to indicate the condition in 
which they appear, or their experience dur- 
ing captivity. Letters may be to hand to-day 
or to-morrow giving details, and these are 
anxiously expected. 

The Taiping dynasty seems now to have a 
more favourable prospect of recognition than 
at any former period, and if Lord Elgin can 
trust the Insurgent King, perhaps he may find 
no plan more eligible than to summon him 
to the capital, snd put into his hands the 
reins of empire, which have just fallen 
from the hands of the Tartar. The Chris- 
tianity of the Taipings may be very defective, 
but it is probably as near the truth as that of 
the British islanders during the first century 
after their conversion, and if we can but see 
a nominal Christianity established, it will 
give us the hope of introducing the Bible and 
the missionary, whereby the real end of reli-- 
gion may ere long be gained. D. G. 


THE CHINESE REBELLION. 


Anticipated Letter from a Rebel Leader to 
the European Powers. 


The following important letter appears 
in the China Mail. The writer, we un- 
derstand, is Mr. Roberts, with whom 
Tai-ping-wang was acquainted many years 
since at or near Canton, and after whom, it 
may be remembered, he inquired early in 
the present year. The letter is dated from 
Soo-chow, on the 26th of September last. 

‘‘T have the pleasure of informing you 
that I arrived safely at this place on the 
26th instant. Lhave had an interview or 
two with Chung-Wang, the Faithful King, 
who is the Commander-in-Chief of the army 
that took Soo-chow, and had thoughts of 
taking Shanghai, but had no intention of 
fighting with the foreigners there. He re- 
ceived me with all kindness and courtesy, 
and the probability is, will accompany me 
to Nankin ina few days. Kan-Wang re- 
turned here about seven days before I ar- 
rived. This King Chung-Wang has no 
disposition to get into collision with for- 
eigners, but, on the contrary, wishes to 
maintain the greatest friendship and cordi- 
ality, both in commerce and religion. He 
is greatly at a loss to know how two nations, 
worshipping the same great God, like the 
Western Powers and Tae-ping-wang, can 
fall out and fight; he is not inclined to be 
caught in such an inconsistency. He wish- 
es to speak to the Western Kings on the 
subject. I told him if he would write a 
letter to the English Ambassador I would 
translate and circulate it through the news- 
paper system, so that the Western Kings 
sheuld see it, and their subjects too—the 
very thoughts of his heart which he wished 
to communicate should be spread far and 
wide, and have their due effect in moulding 
public opinion in reference to him and his 
doings. This seemed to be a new idea to 
him, at which he rejoicingly laughed heart- 
ily, and agreed immediately to do so. He 
has written a letter, which is now before 
me, in course of translation, and will be 
ready for the press before I leave this 
place. My health is very good, spirits fine, 
and prospects promising. I have preached 


once to the King and his counsellors, and 
to about a hundred of his highest officers, 


by invitation, and received from all every 


attention and courtesy that I could ask.” _ 
The chief at Soo-chow is the same per- 


NO SABBATH. 


sonage who approached Shanghai on a 
peaceful mission, and was rudely received 
by the Allied forces. His letter to the 
Western Powers will reach this country 
probably by next mail. Excellent results 
may, we hope, be anticipated from the visit 
of Mr. Roberts to Nankin, and his influ- 
ence there.—Linglish paper. 


Garibaldi Again Denouncing Papacy. 


The following letter has been received 
from General Garibaldi by an Irish gentle- 
man, who wrote to explain that it was, Po- 
pery, and not Ireland, which sent a band of 
misguided youths to uphold slavery in Italy. 
The following is the translation: 

Carrera, November 12, 18060. 

Much-esteemed Sir—Who could ever 
think that your fellow-countrymen were not 
deceived when they served the cause of the 
Pope under Lamoriciere? Kvery one in 
Italy knows the heavy burden of oppression 
under which your country as well as ours 
is still groaning. The offspring of ignor- 
ance and imposition—Papacy—dwells un- 


fortunately in the powerful with hypocrisy, |' 
and in the poor with the concomitant evils, 


prostitution, degradation, and misery. Al- 
bion became great and prosperous when she 
courageously cut off that cancer. Rome! 
she ceased to be great, she continued to be 
prostrate, and still lies in that filthy sink, 
because the Almighty was pleased to visit 
the queen of the world with that scourge. 
We pity the deceived ones of Ireland, as 
well as those of Italy and other countries; 


but we know, indeed, that the hearts of the | 


millions in your noble country, as well as 
all over the globe, beat for the liberty of 
nations. We know but too well that if 
four hundred deceived youths were com- 
pelled to take service under the most 
despicable government, it was not with the 
consent of the brave and generous Irish 
nation, with whom we are united in bonds 
of brotherhood by a community of misfor- 
tune, and by the same foe still frowning on 
us. 
The time is not far distant when this 
people will inflict the last blow to its sacri- 
ficers and tyrants. In that solemn combat 
we shall decide, not only on our national 
existence, but the foundation will be laid 
for the rising of kindred nations; then the 
Italians, together with Hungarians, Eng- 
lish, and other brothers, will joyfully and 
gratefully see the sons of Ireland whom you 
shall lead to the holy banquet. 

Affectionately and gratefully yours, 

G. GARIBALDI. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF RELIGION. | 


A writer in the Congregationalist, who 
evidently believes, with the apostle James, 
that faith without works is dead, thus de- 
scribes the kind of religion which the times 
require: | 

“*We want a religion that goes into the 
family, and keeps the husband from being 
spiteful when the dinner is late, and keeps 
the dinner from being late—keeps the wife 
chon the husband tracks the 
newly-washed floor with his muddy boots, 
and makes the husband mindful of the 
scraper and the door-mat—keeps the mother 
patient when the baby is cross, and keeps 
the baby pleasant—amuses the children as 
well as instructs them—wins as well as 
governs—projects the honey-moon into the 
harvest moon, and makes the happy hours 
like the Eastern fig-tree, bearing in its 
bosom at once the beauty of the tender 
blossom and the glory of the ripened fruit. 
We want a religion that bears heavily not 
only on the ‘exceeding sinfulness of sin,’ 


but on the exceeding rascality of lying and | 


stealing —a religion that banishes small 
measures from the counters, small baskets 
from the stalls, pebbles from the cotton 
bags, clay from paper, chicory from coffee, 
otter from butter, beet juice from vinegar, 
alum from bread, strychnine from wine, 
water from milk-cans, and buttons from the 
contribution box. 

‘‘The religion that is to save the world 
will not put all the big strawberries at the 
top, and all the bad ones at the bottom. It 
will not offer more baskets of foreign wines 
than the vineyards ever produced - bottles, 
and more barrels of Genesee flour than all 
the wheat fields of New York grow, and all 
her mills grind. It will not make. one half 
of a pair of shoes of good leather, and the 
other of poor leather, so that the first shall 
redound to the maker’s credit, and the se- 
cond to his cash. 

‘The religion that is to sanctify the 
world pays its debts. It does not consider 
that forty cents returned for one hundred 
cents given, is according to gospel, though 
it may be according to law. It looks upon 
a man who has failed in trade, and who 
continues to live in luxury, asa thief. It 
looks upon a man who promises to pay fifty 
dollars on demand, with interest, and who 
neglects to pay it on demand, with or with- 
out interest, as a liar.” 


THE LORDS PRAYER. 


In all countries and times, in all climes 
and ages, he who offers this prayer prays 
appropriately. It is alike adapted to all di- 
versities of rank and condition. The prince 
in his palace can offer no better prayer; 
the peasant who gathers his family within 
his lowly cottage for their daily worship 
uses it with equal propriety. It equally 
describes the wants of the rich and poor, of 
the noble and the lowly. If you are at 
home with your family, it is adapted to 
your condition; if sojourning with stran- 
gers, it suits your case as well. If you are 
prosperons and happy, contented and grate- 
ful, the feelings of your heart are well ex- 
pressed in the words of this prayer; if you 
are perplexed and sad, dejected and sorrow- 
ful, you cannot do better than to seek for 
the sweet spirit of filial faith and submission 
which pervades it. 

Whatever your condition may be; what- 
ever afflictions, anxieties, or sorrows you 
may have, if you can sincerely offer up to 
God all these petitions, you are happy; and 
if God shall graciously bestow all that you 
thus ask, you will not lack any good thing. 

This prayer never wears out; it never 
grows old; it never Joses its freshness. 
You learned it when a little child, lisping 
its beautiful phrases one by one, attentively 
taking them from the lips of your mother. 
You recite it with no less interest in the 
strength of your manhood; and it will 
soothe and comfort you when your head 
shall be white, and your voice shall “turn 
again to childish treble.” 

The Saviour gave it to his disciples eigh- 
teen centuries ago. But with all the world’s 
changes, through all the vicissitudes of his- 
tory, the wants which yet press upon every 
human creature, the dependent condition in 
which every human creature is, the rever- 
ence, the humility, the faith, which every 
human creature should feel, are as well set 
forth in this prayer as when our Lord ut- 
tered it. It is so in every land; and it will 
be so in all ages, until the end of time shall 
come. | 


In a “Prize Essay on the Sabbath,” 
written by a journeyman printer iv Scot- 
land, there occurs the following striking 
assace : 

‘*Yoke-fellows! think how the abstraction 
_of the Sabbath would hopelessly enslave the 
working classes,\with whom we are identi- 
fied.. Think of labour thus going on in one 
monotonous, and \continuous, and eternal 
cycle—limbs for ever on the rack, the fingers 
for ever playing, the eyeballs for ever stsain- 
ing, the brow for ever sweating, the feet 
for ever plodding, and brain for ever throb- 
bing, the shoulders for ever drooping, the 
loins for ever aching, and the restless mind 
for ever scheming. Think of the beauty it 
would efface, of the merry-heartedness it 
would extinguish, of the giant strength it 
would tame, of the resources of nature that 
it would exhaust, of the aspirations it would 
crush, of sickness it would breed, of the 
projects it would wreck, of the groans it 
would extort, of the lives it would immolate, 
of the cheerless graves it would premature- 
ly dig. See them toiling and moiling, 
sweating and fretting, grinding and hewing, 
weaving and spinning, sowing and gather- | 
ing, mowing and reaping, raising and build- 
ing, digging and planting, unloading and 
storing, striving and strugeliné—in the gar- 
‘den and in the field, in the granary and in 
the barn, in the factory and in the niill, in 
the warehouse and in the shop, on the 
mountain and in the ditch, on the roadside 
and in the wood, in the city and in the 
country, on the sea and on the shore, on 
the earth in days of brightness and of 
gloom. _ What a sad ‘picture wonld the 
world present if we had no Sabbath !” 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 


Abraham prayed, “‘O that Ishinael might 
live before thee;’’ and Ged said, “As for 
Ishmael, I have heard thee.” Lot prayed, 
and Zoar became a city of refuge for him, 
while Sodom and Gomorrah were consumed. 
Jacob prayed, and his name was changed to 
Israel. His descendants cried to God in 
-their bondage, and he stretched out the 
right hand of his power for their deliver- 
ance. Moses cried uuto the Lord, and the 
waters gushed from Horeb. Hannah pray- 
ed, and then testified, ‘The Lord hath given 
me my petition.”” Samuel besought Jehgyah 
‘in Israel’s behalf, and great thunder dis- 
-comfited the Philistines. Solomon had a 
wise and an understanding heart, because 
he had asked this thing. Elijah on Carmel 
| prayed, ‘“‘ Hear me, UO Lord, hear me.” 
Soon the multitude exclaimed, ‘The Lord 
he is God! the Lord he is God!” Klijah 
prayed, and the Shunamite’s son breathed 
again. Hezekiah prayed, and the shadow 
went backward ten degrees on the dial of — 
Ahaz. Asa cried unto the Lord, and the 
Ethiopians fled before him and Judah. 
Jehoshaphat prayed, and Judah and Jeru- 
salem saw the salvation of God. Nehemiah 
made prayer unto God gmid the tauntings 
of enemies, and saw them silenced under 
the power of Jehovah. David, in trouble, 
called upon the Lord, and deliverance came 
to him, and mercy vo his seed forevermore 
Jeremiah cries in our hearing unto th 
Lord, **Thou hagst_ heard voige.”2, 
briel came with swift wing fo Daniel to a 
sure him that his supplication was not in 
vain. From the billow and the wave Jonah 
sent up his ery, and the Lordheard. Zach- 
arias prayed, and an angel from the presence 
of God came with glad tidings. Bartimeus 
cried aloud, and glorified God for sight be- 
stowed. The dying thief uttered one pray- 
er, and Paradise opeved its gates to receiv 
him.— Christian Press. | 


A CHILD IN HEAVEN. 


A clergyman lost a child. A brother 
minister attended the funeral, and at the 
close of his remarks, the father of ihe de- 
ceased child arose, and spoke as follows to 
his’people who were present: 

‘‘ When I have sought to minister to you 
consolation in the time of your afiliction, 
weeping with you over your dying children, 
you have often said to me that-1 knew no- 
thing of the anguish, and could not sympa- 
thize with you in your loss. I feel it now. 
I never did before.” Then he directed them 
to the source of his comfort and support, 
and invited all to the fountain of living wa- 
ters. His house stood on a hill side, over- 
looking a beautiful river, on the other side 
of which were luxuriant fields. Alluding to 
this, he continued :—“ 
on the borders of this stream, and looke 
over to the fair fields on the other shore, I 
have felt but little interest in the people 
or the place in full view before me. The 
river separates me from them, and my 
thoughts and my affections were here. But 
a few months ago, one of my children moved 
across to the other side, and took up his 
residence there: Since then, my heart has 
been there also. In the morning when I 
rise and look out towards the east, I think 
of my child who is over there; and again 
and again through the day I think of him, 
and the other side of the river is always in 
my thoughts, with the child who has gone 
there to dwell. And now, since another ot 
my children has crossed the river of death, 
and has gone to dwell on the other side, my 
heart is drawn out ‘towards heaven, as it was 
never drawn before. I supposed that heaven 
was dear to me; that my lather was there, 
and my friends were there, and that I had 
a great interest in heaven, but J had, no 
child there; now I have; and I never think, 
and shall never think of heaven, but with 
the memory of that dear child who is to be 
among its inhabitants for ever.” 


Napoleon and the Pope’s Temporal Power 


The Paris correspondent of the Weekly 
Register (London Popish organ) says:— 
“Pius IX. has just written to Cardinal 
Morlot to ask him to resign his place as 
Grand Almoner, and inember of the Privy 
Council, or at least not to take the trouble to 
convoke it in future. The Cardinal has re- 
plied that he was weary of rank and honour, 
and that if he resigned his civil offices he 
would resign his see also; as-if he made no 
distinction between that which he holds by 
his consecration and investiture, and that 
which was conferred upon him by a stroke 
of the Emperor’s pen. But in view of the 
danger of having a Coquereau on the chair 
of St. Denis, the Holy Father ceased to in- 
sist. The Abbé Maret has offered his resig- 
nation to the Emperor, who replied that 
he should make no fresh appointments till 
Rome had accepted this. No later than 
yesterday the Bishop of Versailles, relying 
on the devotion which he had shown to the 
Emperor, went to him to try and make Him 
feel the woes of the Church, and to remind 
him of the end of his uncle. The Emperor 
listened to him patiently with his cigar in 
his mouth, and at last said, ‘ MWonseigneur, 
your distress does you credit, but the tem-__ 
poral power is no longer compatible with 
our civilization, and we must put an end to 
it, as [ put out my cigar.” Monsiegneur 
Mabille was not much edified with the 


cynicism of his.Charlemague.” 
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at 606 Chestnut street, ; 
. and at 530 Broapway, New York. 


“SATURDAY, January 5, 1861. 
PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 


Y act of Congrees we are now permitted 
to print the date at which the subscription 
to our peper expires, so that each subscriber 
can find his account every week on his paper. 
A emall printed label, pasted on the margin 
of the folded sheet, or the name printed on the 
paper, gives the subscriber’s name, together 
with an exact statement of his account. It will 
be understood that the date printed on the paper 
or label is the date up to which the paper has been 
paid for ; and ae our terms are payment in ad- 
vance, our friends will readily ascertain whether 
they are in our debt, or whetber they have paid 
the amount of their subscription, bya moment’s 
reference to their papers. When new pay- 
ments are made the date will be changed to 
correspond with the amount paid. Each eub- 
acriber, by this arrangement, is always ap- 
prised of the state of his account, and unplea- 
‘gant misunderstandings are avoided. We shall 
discontinue the sending of written receipts, 
(except at a epecial request, inclosing a post- 
age-stamp,) as the paper mailed the week 
after the money has been received, will 
give the date up to which the payment 
is renewed, and the eubscriber has on his 
paper an ever-ready and legal receipt, which is 
not liable to be mislaid. If in any case these 
dates should not agree with receipts in the 
hands of subscribers, we will cheerfully correct 
them when the fact is made known to us. 
by remittances for the Presbyterian, 


please send)the fraction of a dollar only in 


three or cent postage stamps—10 and 12 
cent stamps are of no use tous. For a single 
year a $2} gold piece is the very best remit- 


tance. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—At a meeting of the pastors of the 
Presbyterian churches of Philadelphia, the 
following union services were arranged to 
be held during the week of prayer: 

On Monday, January 7th, at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. Mr. Shields’s, 
and the Tenth, Dr. Boardman’s; both ser- 
vices at half-past seven o'clock, P. M. 

On Tuesday, January 8th, at the Second 
Church and the Seventh Church, Rev. Mr. 
Crowell’s; both services at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M. 

On Thursday, January 10th, at the West 
Spruce Street Church, Rev. Mr. Breed 
pastor, at four o’clock, P. M.; at the West 
Arch Street Church, Rev. Dr. Edwards 


commelggetor, and at the Sixth Church, Rev. Dr. 


Jones’s; both services at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. | 

Ono Friday, January 11th, at the Arch 
Street Church, Dr. Wadsworth’s, at half- 
past seven o'clock, P. M. 

Pastors in the city are requested to an- 
nounce these services from their pulpits on 
the Sabbath. : 

This announcement will be understood 
to refer only to union servjCes. It is pre- 
sumed that others will be held in the seve- 
ral churches, but of them we \have received 
no information. 


DEATH OF A 


pyterian Church, Kighty-sixth street, New 

ork, died in that city a few days ago 

. 


A Curistmas Present.—The Rev. F. 
G. Clark of New York, whose church was 
recently partly consumed by fire, received 
from the members of his congregation on 
Christmas morning a check for six hundred 
and fifty dollars. This deserves to be re- 
corded in these hard times as an example 
to cthers to go and do likewise. 


FOR SEAMEN.—In the Week 
of Prayer, beginning Sabbath, January 6th, 
at the request of the New York Port 
Society, Saturday, the 12th, will be ob- 
served as a-day of thanksgiving for what 
has been Zone, and prayer for still greater 
success in the cause of seamen. This con- 
cert is to be observed in our own country, 
in Great Britain, and India. : 

Att Srrait.—There were many good 
things said at the late Ter-centenary celo- 
bration of Presbyterians held in the First 
Church, Philadelphia, But something very 
good was said after the meeting was over. 
Some person remarked, ‘That as there 
were five different organizations of the 
Church, there was some danger of losing 
the way oa so many lines or roads.” 
«¢There is no danger at all,’’ was the reply; 
é¢you will not be lost if. you only take care 
to keep on them; they are all strait!” 


Davipson CoLLece.—By a note re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina, we are glad to learn that the Rev. J. 
L. Kirkpatrick, D D. of Charleston, South 
Carolina, has accepted the Presidency of 
that Institution. He will enter on the dis- 
charge of his duties about the Ist inst. 


Brotuwerty Kinpness.—I'he London 
correspondent of the Sunday School Times 
thus speaks of a movement going on in Kng- 
land, having for its object to bestow upon 
the Lodiana mission a substantial token of 
the affection of British Christians. It isa 
beautiful illustration of the unity of Chris- 
tians of all names. 

-¢Great preparations are making for the 
observance of the season of prayer the se- 
cond week of January. I have no doubt it 
will be extensively observed throughout this 
country. To American Christians it will be 
most gratifying to learn that earnest efforts 
are making in England, and, I am happy to 


- gay, by leading Church of England men, to 


raise ‘a thank-offering’ in this country for 
the ‘ Lodiana mission’—those dear brethren 
who originated the great movement for pray- 
er the second week of this year, which God 
has already made such a signal blessing to 
the whole Church. The London papers of this 
week have published an interesting sketch 
of that mission, prepared by that noble 
Christian soldier who so distinguished him- 
self in India, Sir Herbert B. Edwardes. 
In this sketch he speaks in the strongest 
terms of commendation of the American 
missionaries, and [ trust that now the liber- 
ality of British Christians will go far to re- 
pair the sad losses which our dear brethren 
experienced in the loss of their printing 
presses and works in the mutiny of 1857.” 


THE VAUDOIS oF THEOLOGY IN 
Fiorence.—lIt- will be remembered that 
the Synod of the Vaudois Church, at its 
mecting at Pomaret in May last, resolved 
to transfer its school of theology to Florence, 
and that the institution was opened in that 
city in Ovtober. The Buona Novella states 
that the professors, in paying their respects 
to Barcs Ricasvli, the Governor-General of 
Tuscany, received from him the heartiest 
reception, and the assurance of the most 
entire liberty—‘“‘liberty to which,” said the 
Baron, “the Vaudois Church has full right, 
not only in virtue of the liberal Constitution 
of the State, but also and above all, in vir- 
‘tue of the long sufferings that this Church 
has so gloriously endured, in obeying only 
the voice of conscience.” 


C. Botsford, pastor of the Yorkville Pres- 


We richly deserve them all. 
gotten that integrity alone is the safety of 


THE NEW YEAR. 


HE close of an old year, and the open- 
_ipg of a new, must always be in- 
vested by thoughtful minds with a certain 
degree of solemnity. It is a season that 
finishes one and commences another page in 
the little volume of human life, that marks 
off another year from the three-score and 
ten that usually limit our earthly existence. 


Tt i8 a season when we naturally take a re- 


trospect of the past, to count up all our joys 
and sorrows since the last New-year’s day 
dawned; and when, with no idle wonder, 
we peer into the daik future, anxious to 
know what awaits us there. This retro- 
spect may be joyful or painful, according to 
the character of God’s providential dealings, 
or rather, we would say, according to our 
own inward dispositions’\.with respect to 
these dealings. This prospect may seem 
dark or light, according to the measure of 
faith in God’s overruling goodness which 
we connect with it. We may from the 
past get some idea of the future, for the 
uniformity of Providence enables us to say 
explicitly with Solomon, ‘“‘The thing that 
bath been, it is that which shall be;” but 
beyond the ordinary experiences of every 
year, we are wisely and kindly prevented 
from foreseeing any thing certainly. The 
same changes will go on as in the past. 
There will be broken hearts and broken 
households, sicknesses, deaths, and bereave- 
ments; but just where any of these strokes 
will fall, we do not know. It is well that 
we do not. 

But while all such things are entirely 
beyond our control, and will be unfolded 
just when and as an infinitely wise Provi- 
dence ordains, yet there is an experience of 
the future which our own wills can shape. 
There are sorrows in the past which we can 
avoid in the future—the sorrows which have 
arisen from a neglect of duty, from a mis- 
improvement of opportunities, from a disre- 


gard of the high claims of God and reli- 


gion upon us. Standing at the opening of 
a New Year, we can resolve that the causes 
of these sorrows shall henceforth be avoided, 
and that, by the grace of God, the coming 


] time shall be redeemed to his glory. If the 


past has reproaches for us, that is only the 
more a reason why we should go into the 
future with new resolutions of obedience 
and consecration. We do not know what 
the opening year has in store for us. It 
looks very dark, as if it might bring trials 
toevery Christian grace such as never could 
even be imagined before; as if it might 
bring some new experiences for which no 
past has prepared us. But whatever it may 
bring, faith in the wise and merciful God, 
a firm resolve to do our whole Christian 
duty, an unfaltering determination to follow 
in the footsteps of our glorious leader, Jesus 
Christ, in all the meekness and single- 
heartedness of little children, this will make 
the year a year of mercies, whatever be the 
record at its close. 

With the hope that these higher spiritual 
mercies may be vouchsafed to all our read- 
ers—that all their sorrows may be conse- 
crated by a living faith in Christ, we bid 
them one and all «A Happy New-year.” 


GARNISHING SEPULCHRES. 


T is quite time that people should cease 
to speak politely of crimes; that 
judges and+juries should cease to make 
distinctions where there are none in reality; 
that condign punishment should follow all 
alike ; and that no respectable garb of Jan- 
guage should be thrown over a heinous 
offence to shield it from the execration it 
justly deserves. The English language is 


tich in respectable -namesfor-foul-crimes;— 


and much use is made of it to defeat the 
ends of justice, and to prop up a forfeited 
respectability in an indulgent community. 
It is sad to observe how, in this alembic 
of fair speech, the blackest crimes are 
transmuted into what are accepted as mere 
peccadilloes; how, for instance, murder 
becomes homicide, perjury a breach of 
trust, and downright robbery, embezzlement 
or defalcation ; and how, under,these gen- 
tler names, these worst of crimes are often 
committed without even the forfeiture of 
a respectable position in society. There 
are men everywhere around us carrying 
unblushing faces and holding honourable 
stations, whom, if society would charac- 
terize aright, she would call murderers, per- 
jurers, and robbers; but who, as duelists, 
defaulters, and embezzlers, still claim and 
receive a decent place in the community. 
How long would these men secure any re- 
spect if their crimes always received their 
proper names, if they were looked upon 
and talked of just as they are, and not 
decked out in fair words that conceal their 
enormity ? | 
_ Bat while this garnishing of foul sepul- 
chres is going on every where, it is par- 
ticularly manifest in political circles where 
devotion to party interests is esteemed the 
highest of virtues, covering all crimes, and 
where a proper partizanship seems to justify 
a disregard of the whole decalogue. We 
haveclived to see the unhappy day when 
State and city treasuries are considered le- 
gitimate objects of plunder, and when office 


is notoriously sought for the simple pur- 


pose of affording better facilities for rob- 
bery. Official investigations have fully es- 
tablished this startling truth. As lately 
undertaken in cities, States, and at our 
national capital, they have exhibited a de- 
gree of corruption for which the public 
were little prepared. Robbery and per- 
jury have been clearly proved upon men 
who, to this day, not only go unwhipped 
of justice, but are making the laws of our 
land, holdiog high official stations, and en- 
joying the esteem of a community who 
seem blind to their crimes. When the 
whole body politic contains so much cor- 
ruption, the robbery of $870,000 from the 
national treasury needs not surprise any 
one. It is only the breaking out upon the 
surface of the inward festering sore. We 
have no doubt there is more and worse con- 
cealed. 

Under such circumstances, we do not 
wonder that God has a controversy with us, 
or that he sends his judgments upon us. 
We have for- 


a government. We have too often elevated 
dishonest men to high places. We have 
too often made unprincipled demagogues 
our rulers and legislators. We have per- 
mitted them to rob us, and then covered up 
their crimes through partizan zeal. And 
when these crimes have been divulged we 
have given them gentle names, and they 
have gone unpunished. 

This is one of the great sins which we are 
called to mourn over and repent of. We 
must cease permitting our language to be 
perverted to excuse inexcusable crime. 
We wust call things by their right names, 
whether committed in high stations or in 
the lowest haunts of vice. We must let 
men of every degree understand that ofli- 
cial position does not make either murder 
or robbery respectable, and if justice is per- 
verted in favour of those who commit such 
crimes, let an indignant community frowa 
the guilty out of decent society. When 
the people, in whose hands all the power is, 
make honesty the first recommendation to 
political preferment, then, and then only, 
can we look for the blessing of God and the 


of the Church. 
coming from the highest seats of Oxford 
and Cambridge, with all the prestige of 
their honoured names, put forth as the 
authoritative voice of the Church, aod in- 
culcated upon those who are soon to become 
the ministers of religion, must produce a 
wide-spread scepticism, and the influence of 
them must be almost infinitely greater than 
if put forth by honest foes for the well- 


| perpetuity of our government. Internal 


corruption is the greatest danger of a 
State, and unless speedily expelled is sure 
to be its final destruction. 


. THE CAPTURE OF PEKIN. 


\ ITH the fall of Pekin the Chinese 
| Empire is virtually subjugated by 
the allied armies of France and England. 
Its capital entered and plundered, its Em- 
peror fled, and all its mysterious exclusive- 
ness thus violently torn away, it is easy to 
see that it remains for the conquerors to 
make what terms they choose with the 
routed and trembling celestials. 

We have never seen any thing either 


just or disinterested, in the wars waged by 


England upon China. They all seem to 
have been dictated by the purest selfishuess, 
and by a heartless commerce, whigh, in 


seeking its ends, has trampled down all } 


considerations of justice and mercy. The 
last attack had as little to justify it as any 
of the preceding. But as in those we 
were permitted to see good come out of 
evil in the breaking down of Chinese ex- 
clusiveness, and in the openiug of some of 
her ports to commerce and Christianity, so 
now as the result of this we may expect to 
see this exclusiveness entirely disappear, 
and the whole empire thrown open to the 
transactions of commerce, and the labours 
of the missionary. 

We believe a treaty of peace has already 
been made, but we know not yet its terms. 
It is hardly possible that the victors will 
demand any thing less than that China 
should be put upon the same footing with 
all other commercial nations, and that her 
policy of seclusion should at once and for 
ever disappear. If this be so, we shall 
hail it as one of the most important events 
of these eventful times. It will open up a 
vast empire to the enterprise of Christian 
nations. It will give a wonderful develop- 
ment to the commercial activity of the 
world. Above all, it will speedily bring 
the gospel into contact with millions of 
heathen yet unreached, and, as we trust, 
call out the missionary spirit of the Chris- 
tian Church to an unwonted degree. With 
China io its vast extent open to the gos- 
pel, there is hardly a land left to which it 
cannot freely go. Though therefore we 
see nothing to commend in this victory of 
the Allies, we rejoice in the overruling of 
God’s providence, and in his evident de- 
signs of mercy towards those sitting in the 
region and shadow cf spiritual death. 


RECENT INFIDEL TEACHINGS. 


Boox lately appeared in England en- 
titled «« Essays and Reviews.” It is 
re-published in this country under the title 
of «Recent Inquiries in Theology.” It is 
the joint production of seven theologians 


of Oxford and Cambridge, one of whom is | 


deceased, and the other six are holding high 
and honourable positions as teachers and 
‘leaders of thought” in these two English 
Universities. One of them occupies the 
chair of the late Dr. Arnold as Principal of 
the Rugby School, the most influential in 
the kingdom. Others are professors, tutors, 
trainers of young men for the priesthood 
in the Established Church. From such 
men we would look for a work in de- 
fence of Christianity. We would expect to 
see them standing in the forefront of the 
battle against infidelity and superstition, 
giving their own talents and the influence 
of the Universities they represent to the 
cause of orthodoxy against abounding er- 


of evangelical Christianity, and all the 
more dangerous because they utter their 
heresies within the Church, and professedly 
in vindication of the Church’s consistency. 
Their book is a furious and undixguised at- 
tack upon all the peculiar and most cherish- 
ed doctrines of the gospel. 

The JWestminster Review, the organ of 
British Rationalism and the bitter foe of 
Christianity, chuckles over it as a book 
which, ‘in object, in spirit, and in method, 
in details, no less than in general design, is 
incompatible with the religious belief of 
the mass of the Christian public, and the 
broad principleé upon which the Protest- 
antism of Englishmen rests.”” The doc- 
trines, or’rather the negations of the book, 
are summed up thus:—‘ Divine rewards 
and punishments, the fall, original sin, 


the vicarious penalty and salvation by faith‘). 
Abithophels: 


are all, in the natural sense of the terms, 
repudiated as immoral delusions. Miracles, 


inspiration, and prophecy, in their plain and | 


natural sense, are denounced as figments or 


exploded blunders. The Mosaic history 


dissolves into a mass of ill-digested legends, 4 


the Mosaic ritual into an oriental system 
of priestcraft, and the Mosaic origin of the 
earth and man sinks amidst the rubbish of 
rabbinical cosmogonies.”” ‘In other words, 


demption—Justification, Regeneration, and 
Salvation—Miracles, Iuspiration, Prophecy 
—lIlIeaven and Hell—EKternal Punishment 
and a Day of Judgment—the Truth of 
Jewish History and of Gospel Narrative— 
a sense of doubt thrown over even the In- 
carnation, Resurrection, and Ascension— 
the Divinity of the Second Person and the 
Personality of the Third.” 

This is unquestionably .a just estimate 
of the work. The Westminster Review 
hails it as a most successful assault upon 
Christianity; sees in it what it chooses to 
regard as the promise of the speedy eman- 
cipation of « the leaders of Koglish thought” 
from the shackles of orthodoxy, and re- 
joices greatly at the favourable reception it 
has received. ‘+ No where,” it says, ‘has 
there becn seen or heard a sign of official 
repudiation. These professors, tutors, prin- 
cipals, and masters still hold their chairs 
aod retain their influence.’’ There is only 
one thing that the Review sorely regrets, 
and it forms the main subject of its criti- 
cism. It is that these writers do not carry 
their reasonings to their logical conclusion, 
and reject at once the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the Creed, and the Liturgy; that they per- 
sist in holding the latter in form, while 
they cast utterly away all the truths they 
embody; that instead of being honest, and 
declaring their open opposition to Chris- 
tianity, they tear down the whole fabric of 
gospel truth, and “do it in the name of 
orthodoxy, and for the glory of Christian 
truth.” The Review cannot regret this 
more deeply than will every lover of evan- 
gelical religion. No foe is so deadly as 
one that is within the camp. No attack is 
so dangerous as that which is made under 
the cover of friendship. No erroneous 
teachings are so likely to lead astray as 
those made by the professed ministers of 
religion, by the authority and in tue name 
These doctrines of devils, 


Theyrere~the foes 


defined end of crushing Christianity. 
What a melancholy truth is revealed by 


the very fact of the publication of this book; 
and of the reception with which it has.met ! 
A deadly foe to the most precious truths of 
the Bible dares to appear in what bas been 
regarded as the very citadel of the British 
Church! It dares to teach blank infidelity 
from the professorial chair, in bold defiance 
of all ecclesiastical autbority, and in the 
name of articles, creeds, and liturgies, 
which in its heart it despises, and only 
uses as the gilding of the deadly pills 
wherewith it would poison the public faith. 
No protest is uttered against these defiant 
teachings; no effort made to remove these 
dangerous teachers; no warning given to 
those who are compelled to hear such 
infidel talk. We would be sorry to believe 
that Rationalism has taken so strong a hold 
upon the English Church as these things 
would indicate; that this great evil, so 
effectually crushed in Germany, has oaly 
crossed the Channel to take a new life and 
energy in England, and thence to spread 
over ‘our own land. But these teachings 
from Oxford and Cambridge lock like it. 
They should at least awaken our apprehen- 
sions, and put us on our guard. They in- 
dicate clearly upon what ground of coutro- 
versy the great battle between infidelity 
and Christianity is now to be fought. It 
is upon the ground of the inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures. They warn us 
that the enemy to assail these foundations 
of our faith may appear in the very citadels 
of the truth itself. There is no reason to 
dread this contest, for the result is not 
doubtful. But there is every reason to be 
prepared for it, tbat every one may do his 
own part in honouring the Master so ma- 
lignantly assailed. 

Since writing the above, we have seen a 
number of the Christian Examiner, a Uni- 
tarian journal, which heartily endorses this 
Oxford book in general, while it declares 
that ‘on some important points its teach- 
ings far exceed in destructiveness any opin- 
ions that are identified with Unitarianism.”’ 
When Unitarianism thus shrinks back from 
the abyss into which these divines of the 
Established Church would plunge it, the 
character of their work is sufficiently indi- 
cated, and our own opinion, as above ex- 
pressed, finds a confirmation. 


A NATIONAL: LITANY. 


ROM men of perverse minds and cor- 
rupt principles : 
Good Lord deliver us. 
From fanatical and malignant agitators: 
Good Lord deliver us. — 
From the rash and reckless, whose pur- 


poses are incendiary: 
Good Lord deliver us. 


From men who trade in politics from 
motives of sclf-aggrandizement : 


Good Lord deliver us. 
From all wily, subtle, and mischievous 
counsels: 


{ 


Good Lord deliver us. 
From all mal-administration of govern- 


ment: 
Good Lord deliver us. 


From proud, boastful, and ungodly lead- 


ers: 
Good Lord deliver us. 


From the disruption and destruction of 


our Republic: 
Good Lord deliver us. 


From all who thoughtlessly excite dis- 


cord and feud: 
’ Good Lord deliver us. 
From insurrection, rebellion, and treason: 
Good Lord deliver us. 
From those who disregard their best civil 
aud politica) blessiays: 
oe Good Lord deliver us. 
From fratricidal war and bloodshed: 
Good Lord deliver us. 
From the gloom which overspreads our 
once fair and happy country: 
Good Lord deliver us. 
From anarchy and unlawful uprisings of 
the people: 
Good Lord deliver us. 
From alienations of brethren and bitter 
hate: 
Good Lord deliver us. 
From indiscretion, precipitation, and 
madness: 
Good Lord deliver us. 
From a transition from high prosperity 
to deep adversity: 
Good Lord deliver us. 
Send us rulers who will rule in the meek- 
ness of wisdom: 
| Hear us, good Lord. 
Defeat the counsels of all unprincipled 


| - Hear us, good Lord. 
Counteract the devices of those who fear 
thee not: 
Tear us, good Lord. 
Lay bare and expose the plans of ambi- 
tious and deceitful men: 
Hear us, good Lord. 
Contemn the hypocritical, who work mis- 
chief under the garb of religion: 
| Hear us, good Lord. 
Restore peace to our country, and bro- 
therly concord: 
Hear us, good Lord. 
May the prayers of the righteous prevail 
with thee: 
Hear us, good Lord. 
Quiet the minds of the people, and dis- 
pose them to trust to thy guidance. 
Hear us, good Lord. 
Amidst the perplexities of the wise, and 
the ravings of the foolish: : 
Appear for us, good Lord. 
Deliver us from worldliness, ingratitude, 
and hardness of heart: 
Hear us, good Lord. 
Cement the bonds of national union, and 
restore amity; 
Tear us, good Lord. 
Preserve thy Church amidst the national 
upheavings: 
Tlear us, good Lord. 
From this land may the gospel still go 
forth to all peoples : 
3 Hear us, good Lord. 
May joy come back to our tabernacles 
and sacred altars: 
Hear us, good Lord. 
Though undeserving of thy mercy, may 
thy mercy be nevertheless continued : 
Hear us, good Lord. 
Let there be no longer a dominance to 
passion, prejudice, and obstinacy: 
fear us, good Lord. 
_ Then will we praise thee for deliverance, 
and trust in thee as our guide: 
We will praise and trust thee, Lord. 
And then when the storm has been 
hushed, and peace and plenty shall again 
visit every portion of our country: 
We will shout hallelujah to thee, O Lord! 


BaptisM OF A BRAHMIN IN INDIA.— 
A correspondent of the Delhi Gazette, under 


date Futtehghur, the 27th of October, 


writes:—“A bigoted Brahmin, named ‘ Mo- 
hon Loll,’ Jemadar of the Collectory Sowars, 
who is said to devote three hours a day to 
the worship of his god, has been to-day 
baptized by the Rev. J._L. Scott, on the 
northern extremity of the Suddur Bazaar of 
this station, a place where the-native cate- 
chists used to preach the guspel. This 
ceremony has produced a great effect upon 
the minds of some of the audience, while 
others, seeing that a bigoted Brahmin has 
embraced Christianity, were convinced of 
its truth.” 


| what a cherry was before. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


REVIVAL IN A COLLEGE. 


HE Presbyterian of our Union says al 
the Synodical College at Fulton, Mis- 
souri, has just been the scene of one of the 
richest outpourings of God’s Spirit which 
has cheered their hearts for many a day. 
For three weeks extra services were held 
in the Presbyterian church, conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Mutchmore, from Columbia. 
An intense interest was awakened among 
the large and attentive audiences that came 
together night after night to listen to the 
truth. The message of mercy fell upon 
willing ears, and some forty souls have 
been gathered into the fold of Christ, as we 
hopefully trust, more than half of whom 
are students of the College. A brother, in 
writing from the College, says: 

“‘We are now in the midst of a precious 
revival inthe Presbyterian Church. Brother 
Mutchmore has been preaching here with 
great acceptance and success for the last 
three weeks; about forty have joined the 
-church, and I believe the great majority of 
them are students of the College. Two of 
my sons and one of my neighbours have 
been hopefully converted and joined the 
church. To God be all the praise. 

‘Our College roll now numbers about 
one hundred and sixty, and many of the 
students are looking forward to the minis- 
try. This dear child of the Synod is richly 
blessed with the converting and saving in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, and I fondly 
hope it may ever be a nursery of true piety, 
from whose hallowed walls many a devoted 
youth may go forth, and in due time be 
prepared to herald the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to millions of his fellow-men.”’ 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE | 


ITALY. 


Attractions of Florence- Cheap Living—The 
City of Flowers—Flowers and Fruits—Pice- 
ture Galleries —The Ufizzi and the Pitti— 
Churches—The Cathedral and Baptistry— 
The Bronze Doors Admired by Michael An- 
gelo—A Night Scene ina Romish Church— 
Keeping off Candle light with an Umbrella— 
Piedmontese Soldiers. 


Florence, as it is almost superfluous to in- 
form the reader, is a favourite place of resi- 
dence and sojourn with Americans who tarry 
for any time abroad. It combines many good 
qualities. It is handsome, healthy, clean (for 
Italy), well-built, cheap as to expenses of liv- 
ing, stored with the finest products of art in 
the whole world, always furnishes an ample 
supply of society, grave or gay, to suit the 
various tastes, and offers the additional at- 
traction of religious services in English, 
both Episcopalian and Presbyterian. One 
dces not find here, indeed, that rich sa- 
vour of antiquity which invests Rome with 
a peculiar witchery, for there is but one 
Rome in all the world—Rome is the California 
of antiquarian and historic treasures, but Flo- 
rence has wider and better streets, does not 
smell so strongly of cheese and onions, and is, 
all things considered, perhaps far more com- 
fortable as a residence. 

Florence is the former capital of Tuscany, 
though forming a part of Victor Emmanuel’s 
dominions since the late Italian war, and re- 


joicing in the same, as one might infer if 

ta were no other evidence, than the old 

acards, still sticking on the walls in every 
part of the city, inscribed in glowing charac- 
ters, “Victor Emmanuel our King.” The 
wholesome, life-giving atmosphere of the new 
regime is fully appreciated, and has -inspired.a 
hopefulness ‘and life unknown in the long and 
dreary night, whose shadows and damps have 
} heretofore oppressed a worthy and noble- 
‘hearted people. The population is about 
119.000, and. the site of the city is renowned 
for its beauty. It is environed with fertile 
plaing, varied, well tilled, ana fields 
and woodlands, whilst further off are pictu- 
resque hills, adorned with elegant villas, and 
further still on the North, the great wall of 
majestic mountains. To the kindliness and 
fecundity of the soil, the genial climate, and 
the superabundance of population, Florence is 
indebted for its cheap living. Prices of labour 
are shamefully low, and the products of agri- 
culture are to be had at corresponding rates. 
But in common with the greater part of Italy, 
this region has suffered in its material inter- 
ests from the despotism by which it has been 
ruled, restricting personal liberty, crushing 
out energy and enterprise, obstructing trade, 
and reducing every thing to comparative stag- 
nation. Under the present rule we may look 
for the dawn of an epoch of prosperity, such 
as will properly re-pay labour, and enrich the 
industrial classes, though it may be attended 
with such. a change in prices that Florence 
will no longer be perhaps the cheapest city in 
Europe to live in. 

Even the name “Florence,” like our own 
Florida, prepossesses one’s favour. The French 
garb in which it comes to us, as the reader 
will see, is but a translation of the Italian 
designation ‘Tirenzi” — the city of flowers. 
And a city of flowers, indeed, did we find it. 
At the time of our visit the floral world was in 
its full splendours, and in the markets, at the 
street corners, on church steps, on hotel tables, 
and at restaurants, as well as in the gardens 
and grounds of villas, these exquisite works of 
God’s hands greeted us with their rich, varied, 
and delicate hues, and their delicious and re- 
freshing fragrance. Whata land God, in his 
kindness, made this Italy! bow great the wick- 
edness of princes, ecclesiastics, and potentates, 
who have, as far as in them lay, despoiled 
such handi-workmanship! One cannot but be 
reminded here of that couplet in Bishop [e- 
ber’s familiar missionary hymn, 

“ Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


But thanks to a benign Providence, some of 
the chiefest among the “vile” have at last 
been scourged out of their places of power, 
and the rest are about to “follow in the foot- 
steps of their illustrious predecessors.” 

As with flowers, so it is also with fruits. 
Some of the favourite ones in America, indeed, 
do not reach perfection here, The Italian 
peach is @ poor, tasteless, watery thing, hardly 


| to be recognized as of the same family with its 


delicious kinsman on our side of the Atlantic, 
But others compensate. One taste of those 
enormous, glistening, juicy, luscious cherries, 
makes you feel as if you had scarcely known 
Melons, too, 
abound, and in great perfection; and both 
fruits and flowers are to be had for a mere 
trifle. You may buy for one paul (twelve 
cents) @ bouquet which, with good care, will 
smile upon and perfume your apartments for 
the larger half of a week. Speaking of prices, 
let me give another illustration of Florence 
rates. In our American hotels, a private par- 
lour is a thing not to be thought of except by 
those who can command much larger purses, 
and who have far more extravagant ideas than 
this present tourist. But almost universally 
in Europe there is no public parlour, and, of 
necessity, if you are to receive your friends, 
more than one apartment is required. Well, 
at a most excellent hotel in Florence, though 
perhaps not one of the most expensive, a par- 
lour and bed-room, both handsomely furnished, 
could be had in the summer for the very mode- 
rate sum of about one dollar a day. The 
living, of course, is additional; but all includ- 
ed, the expense would not frighten even very 
economical people. These little details may 
serve to give the reader a more complete idea 
of every-day matters in this part of the old 
world, and may possibly be of practical utility 
to some of them. fe 
We could not do such injustice to, artistic 
attractions of this city as to pass by its uari- 
valled galleries without some notice; though, 


anticipation of wearisome minutize, it may be 
as well to relieve his mind at the outsét, by 
stating that our present look into them will be 
of a very general and cursory character. The 
two great galleries, the Imperiale e Reale, or 


Ufizzi, and the Pitti, contain the richest and 


most celebrated collections of pictures in the | 


world. 4 In this particular even Rome, with all 
its artistic preetige, must succumb to Florence. 
Our first visit was to the Ufizzi, which, as 
usual, stretches out its great extent at the top 


of wearisome flights of stairs. But when you | 


have made the ascent, and recovered your 
breath, you are at once impressed with ths 
marvellous variety and richness of the store- 
house. Through the long corridors, and 
through one after another of the numerous 
apartments the walls glow with the finest pro- 
ductions of the greatest masters. One room 
alone, and that one of the smallest, the Tri- 
bune, contains sculptures and paintings of 
euch merit and celebrity as would make the 
fortune of a dozen galleries. Most conspic- 
uous among these is the original Venus de 
Medici—with a tiny head, it is true, and 
pinched-up eyes, and insignificant features, 
and vacant expression, but with a grace and 
symmetry of fourm, and a purity withal, alto- 
gether unlike the many masculine, plethoric, 
and indelicate imitations to be seen the world 
over. As to the Madonna and Child, I would 
not dare guess the number of them, and there 
were too many to be conveniently counted. 
But in every shape genius could conceive, the 
deity of the Romish Church, here, as at Rome, 
reigns supreme. No great painter, whatever 
the merits or fame of his works, could feel the 
measure of his renown complete until he had 
achieved a Madonna. Unless he could leave 
a picture of the Virgin behind him, he had no 
assurance that bis name would be long remem- 
bered after his head was in the dust. As to 
Romish saints and painters’ angels, here, as at 
Rome, there is almost an equal superfluity. 
One cannot but think that in their hearts these 
old painters themselves must have wearied 
with the interminable repetition of one idea, 
At all events, it very soon palls upon a Pro- 
testant’s taste. It must be added, however, 
that there are fine pieces on various scriptural 
subjects, though serving, whilst you admire 
them, to make you regret the more that such 
gifted pencils had not availed themselves more 
freely of the exhaustless variety of themes pre- 
sented in the sacred volume. 

The Pitti Palace Gallery is even more 
attractive than the Ufizzi. With the exception 
of the one room in the latter, to which refer- 
ence has been made, it is probably richer in 
pictures, whilst their effect is enhanced by 
the splendid setting of the costly gems. The 
apartments of this gallery are magnificent. 
The arched and lofty ceilings are covered 
with the most beautiful frescoes, the floors are 
mosaicked with the finest marbles, and almost 
every room has the additional decoration of 
an immense mosaic table, wrought in the 
highest style of the Florentine art. What 
all this cost I do not know, nor probably does 
any one else, and whether this was a judicious 
outlay of capital is a question we will not 
attempt to decide just now. Our present 
purpose is simply to tell how such things 
strike a stranger’s eyes. To an American the 
contrast can hardly fail to be impressive, that 
of the country he has left, so practical and 
utilitarian, with its millions on millions ex- 
pended in building railroads, creating cities 
and towns, felling forests, and peopling the 
wilderness, and a country where millions on 
millions are laid out in palaces of almost 
fabulous splendour, and in paintings, statuary, 
and whatever else tends to please the eye and 
gratify the taste. If a choice must be made 
between the two, for one, I should infinitely 
prefer our own; but, as before hinted, a little 
veneering of the latter, perhaps, might do us 
no great harm. 


Florence also boasts some fine churches, 
over all of which towers Santa Maria del 
Flore, or more familiarly, the Cathedral. 
This church is remarkable, architecturally, 
for having the first dome built on what is 
technically known as a drum, tha same thing 
which is now in course of construction on 
our Capitol at Washington. The dome is 
said to be the largest in the world. The 
exterior of the Cathedral is grand, majestic, 
and imposing; the material, white and a 
reddish-brown marble, so dispersed as to give 
it a variegated, and rather zebra appearance. 


. But the interior, compared with that of the 


Cathedral at Pisa, is poor. The campanile, 
or bell-tower, is distinct from the church, 
and is greatly admired for its delicate and 
graceful architecture. It was in the sacristy 
of this church that Lorenzo de Medici took 
refuge when he escaped the daggers of the 
Pazzi. Among the pictures is a portrait of 
Dante, placed here by order of the Republic 
in 1465. The Baptistry, close by, is also a 
fine building, but inferior to that at Pisa. It 
is chiefly celebrated for those bronze doors, of 
two of which Michael Angelo said they were 
‘‘worthy to be the gates of Paradise.” The 
bas reliefs on them represent scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments, and are of exquisite 
design and workmanship. As an illustration 
of the idolatry paid to art in Italy, especially 
in its religious connections, it may be men- 
tioned that when the first of these gates was 
completed, the event was considered of such 
importance that the day was observed as a 
festival throughout Tuscany. The Baptistry 
is now used as @ church, and on one of our 
visits was filled with a congregation absorbed 
in the usual mummeries of Popery. The 
Santa Croce Church is the Westminster 
Abbey of Florence, and contains tombs of 
many whose names are familiar in Italian 
history, as well as in literature and art. 


As to the numerous other church buildings, 
we spare the reader. Of a service in one of 
them, however, a word may be said. That to 
which we refer was just opposite our hotel, 
and kept us in constant remembrance of its 
proximity by the ringing of its bells, which 
were hardly at rest a quarter of an hour 
during the day. Hearing the bell one night 
about ten o’clock, and the organ just after- 
wards, I stepped over and found the church 
full. With the exception of here and there a 
dim taper, there were no lights, beside those 
on the altar; but the latter was radiant with 
candles, there being sixty or more arranged 
pyramid fashion. After a while a priest 
entered from behind the altar escorted by an 
additional supply of candles, and with an 
attendant holding over him an immense fancy 
umbrella, apparently to shield him from the 
excess of candlelight, as there seemed no 
other use fur this valuable implement. The 
people were all on their knees, singing, in a 
low key, a mournful evening hymn. The pros- 
trate congregation, many of them humble 
labouring men, the doleful wail of their song, 
the obscurity, and the dazzling altar beaming 
through the darkness, rendered it one of the 
most picturesque of all the Romish spectacles 
we have seen. There are some things in 
which Romanists set an example to Protest- 
ants. Their religion, such as it is, they carry 
out at whatever expense of money or of con- 
venience and comfort. They are willing to 
attend church earlier in the morning and later 
at night than are usually those who hold a 
purer faith, and when not on their knees, can 
stand on their feet patiently a much longer 
time than is occupied even by the longest of 
our much complained-of “long-prayers.” 
pery seems to strengthen the back and legs, 
if it does not enlig’ ten the understanding and 
renovate the heart. 

In such a military camp as is all Europe, 
especially at present, we could not, of course, 
fail to see soldiers here almost as rife as at 
Paris or at Rome. Every morning, before we 
had risen from our beds, our slumbers were 
prematurely disturbed by a measured and long- 
continued tramp in the street below. It was 
one of the numerous detachments which march 
and countermarch through these cities every 
day in performance of guard duty. The pecu- 
liarity of these troops is their simple and sensi- 
ble warm-weather uniform. It is merely @ 
jacket and trowsers of strong brown linen—de- 
priving the soldiers, indeed, of the usual tinsel 
of his profession, but rendering him far more 
comfortable. Some of these poo» fellows did 
goud service in the terrible struggles which 


lest the reader should be frightened at the }Govered the plains of Lombardy with carnage, 


and many of their former comrades now sleep 
their long sleep under the hillocks of the 
battle-field. Italy’s liberty can only be pur- 
chased at the price of sorrow and blood; and, 


alas! there may be heavy instalments yet to } 


pay. War is a medicine with which God 


Italy, and is showing itself at Florence. _ 


| Evangile de Jesus Christ, et c’ est la seule 


Po- | 


purges out old chron{M evils from the body 
politic. The draught # bitter as wormwood, 
but the health is imprfied afterwards. When 
the body politie, ever where, shall have ac- 
quired such health ar vigour as to perform 
properly and readily™‘s functions, the medi- 
cine will no lovger b needed; and then “the 
nations shall leara wif no more.” Meanwhile, 
let us Americans be triankful that our lot is cast 
in & land where, bat for the occasional specta- 
cle of our ornamental warriors in the streets, 
the greater part of our thirty-five millions of 
people would searcely know, except from tra- 
dition or their dictionaries, what the word 
“soldier” means, 

In our next we shall say something of the 
religious reformation which has sprung up in 


L. 


Forthe Presbyterian. 


LETTER FROM MR. CHINIQUY. 


Boston, December 26, 1860. 

Messrs. Edtors— Before reaching my 
dear colony of St. Anne, in Illinois, permit 
me to say a few words to our Christian 
friends of Aderica about_my excursion to 
Europe. 

The religious meetings of Edinburgh, to 
celebrate the Three-hundredth Anniversary 
of the Reformation of Scotland, have been 
what you have already published, and what 
every one expected—one of the most admi- 
rable religious manifestations of our days. 

aby of the most eloquent Christian ora- 
tors of Kogland, Germany, Ireland, and 
Scotland, have addressed the immense 
crowds duridg four days, with such strains 
of eloquesce, that it is quite out of my 
humbie cspacity to give a true idea of it. 
But the Free Church of Scotland has 
crowned those festivities by a very solemn 
act of a true practical Christianity—she 
has laid the foundation of the Protestant 
Tostitute, as a monument of gratitude to 
God and men for the incalculable blessings 
of the Reformation. The object of that 
institution is to give a new impulse to the 
religious studies of the young men of Scot- 
land whom God will particularly choose to 
preach the gospel, or to serve their country 
in any other way. That Protestant I[nsti- 
tute will be built by the free donations not 
only of the sons of Scotland actually re- 
siding in their country, but of all those of 
her children who, on the different distant 
lands where they are scattered, have kept a 
true love for their mother land. And if I 
had a word to tell them, it would be to say, 
‘‘Scotchmen, if you are proud of your 
name—if the name of Scotland makes your 
heart thrill in your breast—if you wish to 
see your noble father-land not only keep 
her glorious place in the scale of nations, 
but torise still higher before God and men, 
send your mite to build up that noble 
Protestant Institute; give a stone to that 
Tnstitution whose only object is to make 
the name of Scotland more and more re- 
spected and admired by men, more and 
raore blessed by God. The names of the 
brethren Guthrie, Cunningham, Begg, and 
Badment, who are at the head of that enter- 
prise, and to whom you may send your 
offerings, are a sure guarantee of success. 

Having been invited to sttend the Synod 
of the Protestant Free Churches of Trance, 
held in St. Etienne, it has been my privi- 
lege to meet there, and fo hear the most 
learned and pious, as well as the most elo- 
quent Christian orators of that great coun- 
try. The names of Monod, Barthelet, 
Cazolet,, De Presonses, &c., who have ad- 
dressed that admirable Syaod, are the assur- 
ance to those who know them, that I have 
heard the true interets of the gospel 
pleaded with as much eloquence as ortho- 
doxy. | 
I have not been i(fe in the few days 
that 1 have passed in France. My great 
object was to feel the rligious pulse of its 
people, and [ have got t to my satisfaction, 
and with the assuranceto be correct. 

The Church of Rom|is a dead thing in 
France. She has somepxterior of life—she 
has some colour on hercheeks—some flow- 
ers on her head—some ewels on her hands, 
which give an appearajce of life; but she 
is dead—she has no jore footing in the 
hearts and intelligence of the masses. 

If the short space ¢ a letter would per- 
mit it, I would give hindred facts to prove 
that the Church of Rme in France is just 
as many old trees of ar Western forests— 
they seem, at a woot full of life; they 
have still many brancks, a pretty good fo- 
liage, but they hold oj only by the bark— 
the heart is quite réten. At the first 
storm they fall never p rise again. 

When in Paris, vaitiog the principal 
monuments of that mignificent city, I was 
driven by a very inteligent cabman. We 
met in the streets a great many priests, and 
I was not a little surgrised to see how sad 
they looked. The geatest part of them 
hardly dare to raise |heir eyes. I asked 
the driver, «‘ My frienl, why do your priests 
look so sad?” He amwered immediately, 
«Ah! ce’ est parcequ ils savent que leur 
temps est fini’’—« The look so sad begause 
they know their time $ done.” 

Another day, being driven by another 
cabman, whose acutetess and intelligence 
were also truly remarkible, we were passing 
in front of the fine Prdestant church called 
the Oratoire, he 4 his face to me and 
said, ‘Ici, Monsieur, fon preche la vraie 
religion de Christ’’—*Here, sir, the true 
religion of Christ is prached.”’ 

I answered him, * How is it that you, a 
Roman Catholic, tell me that here, in this 
Protestant church, the true religion of 
Christ is preached?” «Q Monsieur, Je 
suis un Romain Catholiqe comme ¢i—et 
je sais bien que nos pretréjne nous prechent 
pas |’ Kvangile, et que sang)’ Evangile, il n’y 
a pas de religion. Ici, l’ on preche I’ 


- 


boone religion.” ‘I ama Roman Catho- 
lic, so so. I know well that our priests do 
not preach the gospel, and that without the 
gospel there is no religion, Here the gos- 
pel is preached, and it is the only good re- 
ligion.”’ 

It is visible to every traveller in France 
that that people is running fast out of the 
crumbling walls of Rome. Let us pray the 
Lord to cast down his merciful eyes upon 
that glorious and noble France, and to send 
his saving light to that most intelligent 
people. 

From France I came back again to Great 
Britain, and I have received invitations to 
address the Christians of that truly Bible 
land from more than two hundred cities 
and large towns. But I havo been able to 
accept only eighty-five of these invitations, 
in order to come and continue the great 
work which Providence bas so mercifully 
trusted to my feeble hands among my dear 
countrymen. 


The great object of my mission in Eng- 
land was to raise the funds necessary to 
train the young men of my colony, whom 
God has chosen and will choose to preach 
the gospel; and God has blessed my hum- 
ble efforts above my most sanguine expec- 
tations. More than ten thousand dollars 
have been given to me in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, for that great object. 

Now, let my dear brethren and sisters in 
America, who have so often cheered my 
heart and strengthened my arms in the 
terrible difficulties and trials of past days, 
help me to bless the Lord for the success 
of my voyage to Europe, and let them con- 
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throne of grace that gur merciful. God may 
continue to be oar only hope and light and 
strength in the new and humerous difficul- 
ties and struggles which are awaiting thoee 


dear new children of ¢h 
them pray for me. * e gospel. And let | ; 


Your devoted ip Christ, 
C. Cuiniquy. 
For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH DEDICATION. 


Port Giagy, Mississippi, Dec. 20, 1860. 

“Messrs. Edits The new Presbyterian 
church Io this town was dedicated to the 
worship of Godoy last Sabbath. A very 
appropriate and interesting sermon was 
preached on the @casion by the Rev. Dr. 
William L. Breekinridge, President of Ouk- 
land a 1 Tim. iii. 15. It was 
an occasion Of gt joy to our peopl 
had been deperdns the 
| kind friends foreore than a year for a 
place of worship, to be again re-united 
under the roof sanctuary they could 
call their own ; 4 they felt that the good 
hand of God been with them in all 
their enterprise. Yhis new edifice is built 
on the site of thegy church, which, though 
only thirty yeamijd, was taken down to 
give place to & ler and more convenient 
building. It is y-five by ninety feet, of 
brick stuccoed dcoloured to represent 
brown-stone, Very gat and tasteful in its 
exterior conveniently ar- 
ranged in its intete appointments. The 
audience rooms" by-two by seventy-five 
feet, and will seat & hundred, not includ- 
ing a gallery rundig across the front for 
the accommodation the servants. The 
tower is one hundy and fifty feet high, 
well proportioned, qj has a fine-toned bell 
of two thousand pands—a present from 
one of our eldersynd a tower-clock, a 
great conveniencethe town. The tower 
is surmounted bythand, the index finger 
pointing upwards-4 significant and beau-— 
tiful emblem of te Church, thus to point 
sinners away from@rth to the glories and 
the joys of heaves The Rev. Dr. Butler 
has been the onljpastor our Church has 
ever had. He apnized this church in 
1827, and has beginstrumental in build- 
ing up whatever ¢ Presbyterisnism there 
is here. Tle stilllmgers with us, though 
in very feeble heath; and his absence 
from the dedicatioservices, and the cause 
of it, was deeply regretted by all his people. 
We have not as wt secured a supply for 
the pulpit, but we expecting a young 
minister soon. W. 


For th Presbyterian. 


THE EFFICACY OF FASTING. 


Extract from an Unpublished Sermon by the 
Rev. thn R. Agnew. 


Ist. From thetaching of Christ. 

‘¢ This kind cascome forth by nothing but 
by prayer and fating.” Mark ix. 29. If 
this could be said of involuntary possessions 
by evil spirits, how much more of some 
kinds of sins and evils, voluntarily and ha- 
bitually indulged in by individuals, by 
families, and by nations. 

2d. From the example of Christ. 

Amongst ma the most worthy are most 
likely to succed in proper petitions with 
upright rulers . . . Much more is this 
true of the Almighty. The man restored 
to sight answefed the rulers of the Jews, 
‘¢ We know Géd heareth not sinners, but if 
any man be a worshipper of God, and do 
his will, him he heareth.” Jobn ix. 31. 
‘The effectul fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man avwaileth much.” James v. ) 
In Christ ‘qi righteousness” was e3 
tied in the f\§Puest perfection. «« 
holy, harmless) undefiled, and separate 
sinners.” Heb. vii. 26. Yet, even in 
case, that some things could not ‘ee 
forth” from the Father, as answe 
prayer, without) fasting, is evident. 
disciples had, ap doubt, prayed in sincex 
and fervency, bit had not fusted, and th 
fore the dumb spirit did not «‘come for 
for them as it did for Christ, who had both 
fasted and prayed. an 
3d. From other examples. 
(2.) Inthe 19thchapter of Judges we have 
the history of the inhospitality of certain 
Sodomites of Gibeah against a Levite, and ' 
of their foul crimy towards his companion. 

The tribe of Benjamin espoused the wicked 
cause of the inhabitants of that city. No- 
tice having been spread throughout the 
| other tribes, in a met singular and impres- 
sive manuer, of them detestable crimes, all © 
the children of Isrel from Dan to Beer- 
sbeba, together witt the land of Gilead, 
were assembled and ‘knit together as one 
man’ tr the singe tribe of Benjamin. 


Is 


fA. 


Twice, before attackingthem—the second 
time in weeping before te Lord until even 
—had they gone up to that was then the 
house of God, and inquird of the Lord in . 
prayer, but in Loth attackahad been unsuc- 
cessful, though almost fiften times as nu- 
merous. hundred thousand Israelites 
stood against twenty-six thousand seven 
hundred of the little tribe of Benjamin! 
In the first attack twenty-two thousand 
and in 


were slain by this small handful ; | 
the second eighteen thousand. Surely 
here ‘‘the race was not to the ‘swift, Surely 
battle to the strong.” Suceess did not 
crown the efforts of the mcrgly prayerful. 
The third time ali (take the 
children of Israel, and all the people (the 
Gileadites) went up, and came tg the house 
of God and wept, and sat there} before the 
Lord, and fasted that day untif\even, and 
offered burnt-offerings and peaceSpfferings 
before the Lord.” Then did they} 
prevail. Fusting, having by the very fact. 
as also by its inspired record, proved essen- 
tial to the successful issue of their prayers. 

4) Avother example is that of a people, 
and of their King, eminent for his piety. 
Jehoshaphat heard of a great multitude 
coming against him to battle. The moment 
waz.a critical one. He was greatly alarmed, 
but, immediately set himself to seek the 
aid of the Lord, and had a fast proclaimed 
throughout the whole kingdom. The peo- 
ple themselves were so deeply impressed 
with the importance of the proclamation, 
that with one heart they came from all ‘% 
parts of the land to the temple to ask the 
help of the Lord. ‘And all Judah stood 
before the Lord, with their little ones, and 
their wives, and their children.’ The 
Kiog himself led in their devotions; making 
most fervent prayer for success against . 
their enemies. The Ammonites and the 
Moabites were completely routed, and left 
on the field multitudes of dead, and great 
abundance of riches and precious jewels. 4 
The narrative is deeply interesting, and 
proves our position, that fasting is essential 
at times to render effectual our supplica- 
tions. 

(c.) Full particulars might be given of 
the success attending the fast of the Nine- 
hvites, an idolatrous people, who repented at 
the preaching of Jonah, believed God, and 
fasted from the greatest of them to the 
least of them; the King himself arising 
from his throne, laying his robes off, and 
covering himself with sackcloth, and sitting 
in ashes. Also of the memorable delivery 
of the Jews, and of Queen Esther, from the 
malice of Haman, after a fust of three days 
and nights; not only being saved, but 


tinue to offer their fervent prayers to the 


highly exalted in the very presence of their: 
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enemies, on whom fell the destruction de- 


sigoed for themselves. 
' (d.) A wore extended notice of these 


of others, both in the Old and io the - 


New Testament, are reserved for avother 
occasion, whilst we now direct attention, in 
a special manner, toa most astonishing in- 
stance of the willingness of the Lord to 
regard fasting, in union with prayer. The 


case is that of a king sbandoned in the 


highest degree to all kinds of wickedness. 
Of Abab it is recorded, that “he did more 
to provoke the Lord God of Israel to anger 
than all the kings of Isracl that went before 
him;” and that “there was none like unto 
Ahab, to sell himself to work wickedness in 
the sight of the Lord.” Elijah was sent to 
denounce judgments of the: most fearful 
character against Ahab and his house. 
Then “ Ahab rent his clothes, and put sack- 


loth on his flesh, and fasted, and lay in 


sackcloth and went softly.” ‘And the 
word of the Lord came to Elijah, sa}i-= 
Seest thou Ahab humbleth himself before 
me? Because he humbjeth himself before 
me, I will not bring the evil in his days; 
but in his son’s days will I bring the evil 
upon his house.” 1 Kings xvi. 30-33, and 
xxi. 25-29. | 
~ What is said on the duty of fasting, what 
constitutes a proper fast, and the motives 
that should impel to this duty, is omitted for 
the present, with the single remark, that 
the 58th chapter of Isaiah contains the best 
directions for the spirit in which such a 
day should be observed, and to it the 
prayerful attention of the reader is di- 
rected. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION SERVICE. 


A meeting of the Presbytery of North 
River was held in the Calvary Presbyterian 
church of Newburgh, New York, on“ the 
19th ult. 
centiate, presented a certificate from the 
Presbytery of Nassau, and after due exami- 
nation, which was unanimously sustained, 
he was admitted as a member of Presby- 
tery. A call from Calvary church, to be- 
come their. pastor, was then put into his 
hands, which was accepted. 

In the evening the Presbytery proceeded 
to ordain and install Mr. Hopkins as pastor 
of the church, The ordaining prayer was 
offered by the Rev. R I. Beattie of Beth- 
lehem; the Rev. John M. Krebs:of New 
York preached the ordination sermon from 
Luke viii. 18, «“Take heed, therefore, how 
you hear,” in which the preacher most im- 
pressively enfurced upon his-hearers the im- 
portance of giving careful attention to the 
word of God, as faithfully preached by his 
servants, that they may not let ‘these 
things slip” from their minds; the Rev. 
A. Gardner, of Cold Spring, Moderator of 
Presbytery, presided and proposed the con- 
stitutional questions; the Rev. Dr. Sprole 
of Newburgh gave the charge to the pastor 
elect, and the Rev. B. T. Phillips the 
charge to the people. H. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRAISEWORTHY. 


Messrs. Editors—U pper Octorara Parson- 
age, Chester county, Pennsylvania, now oc- 
cupied by the Rev. Alexander Reed, was 
surreptitiously entered on “hristmas eve by 
a large company of persons,-heavily armed 
with baskets and other “implements,” evi- 
dently bent upon some secret purpose. The 
whole house was thrown open, the family 
retired up stairs, while immense quantities 
of household stores, groceries, poultry, 
grain, wood, &c., (making a most valuable 
sum in the aggregate,) were deposited in 
various parts of the premises in profusion. 
And thea, after spending a delightful eve- 
niog, taken up with conversation, music, 
and religious worship, the entire party re- 
tired, taking with them nothing save the 
earnest, heartfelt thanks of their pastor, 
and also the precious remembrance of ‘the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, J¢ is 
more blessed to give than to receive..”’ 

Seldom has a union between pastor and 
people been more cordial and perfect. The 
Lord has greatly blessed this people too, for 
more than one hundred and fifty have been 
added to the communion during the past 
four years. May the Lord’s blessing ever 
abide. A SPECTATOR. 


| For the Prenbyterian. 
Presbyterial Historieal Societies. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of Al- 
legheny, at its last meeting, adopted a plan 
for a Presbyterial Historical ciety. The 

object of this Society is to coliect and pre- 


- serve any facts of historical interest within 


the bounds-.of the Presbytery. This gene- 
ral object includes a ocrrect history of each 
church in the Presbytery since, and includ- 
ing its organization; biographies of de- 
cease@igninisters; Narratives of the State of 
or manuscript sermons, 
and documents of any kind illustrating the 
history of our churches; lists of licensures 
and ordinations, with time and place; also 
the Institution where each minister pur- 
sued his academic and theological studies, 
with the time of his graduation in each, 
&e. 

This, it is confidently believed, is a step 
in the right direction, and one which, if 
taken by all our Presbyteries, would have a 
most important bearing on the general his- 
tory of Presbyterianism in this country. 
Accuracy—absolute truthfulness—is the 
great thing in all histories. How eagerly 
are old manuscripts and State documents 
sought for these days, which may throw 
any new light on the early history of our 
country! And how eagerly, a hundred 
years hence, may any documents be sought 
for which will throw any fresh light on the 
earlier history of Presbyterianism in this 
country! 

Now, were every Presbytery to adopt 
some such plan as that referred to above, 
the preparation of an accurate history of 
our Church, a bundred years hence, would 
be a comparatively easy task. The histo- 
rian would know exactly where to go for 
information, and would find the papers all 
filed away and marked for his use. It may 
be said that all this information could be 
easily gathered from the Minutes of Pres- 
byteries and Synods. Not ail, however, 
nor easily. Minutes do not generally con- 
tain biographies of ministers, histories of 
churches, sermons, addresses, &c. Besides, 
Minutes are very voluminous things to glean 
information from—a ton of quartz to an 
ounce of gold. These Presbyterial histo- 
ries might be ceatralized, and their facts 
somewhat condensed and generalized in a 


* Synodical history, prepared by the Synods. 


I notice that one of our Western Synods 
did adopt a plan for a Historical Society at 
its fall meeting. Such Societies seem, to 
the writer, very important, and these 
thoughts on them are submitted for what 
they are worth. H. 


SuppEN DeaTH oF A CLERGYMAN.— 
The Rev. Philip C. Hay, D.D., died sud- 
denly, of disease of the heart, at Orange, 
New Jersey. Dr. Hay was a graduate of 
Princeton College, New Jersey, and for 
many years pastor of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church in Newark, and subsequently 
of the Presbyterian church at Geneva, since 
which time he had devoted himself to teach- 
ing a select echool. 


Mr. Judson H. Hopkins, a li- | 


testant Church is gaining in extent. 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 


REV. JOSEPH T. SMITH, D.D. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore, at its last 
session in Baltimore city, dissolved the pas- 
toral relation between the Rev. Joseph T. 
Smith and the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, and appointed a committee to 


draft # paper expressive of the sense of the 


Presbytery in parting with Dr. Smith. The 
Committee report the following prper: 

The Presbytery of Baltimore, whilst 
consenting to the removal of the Rev. Joseph T. 
Smith from his present charge to the Chair of 
Pastoral Theology in the Theological Seminary in 
Danville, Kentucky, desire to express their pro- 
found sorrow at the separation. 

For eleven years Dr. Smith has been the pastor 
of one of our oldest and most influential congre- 
gations, which during his labours has advanced 
greatly in strength and usefulness. : 

The sadness of the separation would be pain- 
fully felt at any time, but it is especially so now 
when many of our churches are vacant, or suffer- 
ing from the evils of recent vacancy. And now 
too, when our city, our commonwealth and whole 
country are agitated with intense excitement and 
apprehension, the loss from our midst of a minis- 
ter of Christ so well and so widely known, 80 emi- 
nent as a preacher of the gospel, so beloved as a 

astor, 80 conservative and conciliatory, so kind 
in counsel, and so earnest in co-operation—the 
loss of such a man at such a time seems well nigh 
irreparable. Yet as Dr. Smith has declared it to 
be his duty and desire to enter this new and distant 
field of labour, in compliance with the unanimous 
election by the last General Assembly, whilst 
yielding with sadness to his sense of duty, we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to present him 
the assurances of our heartfelt fraternal affection 
and prayers for the most eminent success to attend 
his future labours. 

In addition to the usual official certificate of 
standing and dismission we most affectionately 
commend him to the fullest fraternal confidence 
and love of the brethren with whom he is to be 
associated as a Presbyter and Professor. 

With tender memorials of years of mutual la- 


,bour and fellowship, we affectionately commend 


him to the guidance and grace, and implore upon 


him the choicest benedictions of the Great Head 
of Zion. | 
By order of Presbytery, 
Crr ICKSON, 
J. us, Committee. 
OULSON, 


Numerous Conversions to Protestantism 

in Bohemia. 

_ The movement among the Roman Catho- 
lic population of Bohemia toward the Pro- 
From 
many places numerous conversions are re- 


ported. Roman Catholic papers have some- 


times either denied the truth of these re- 
ports, or regarded them as exaggerated; 
but the following official announcement of a 
Protestant Bohemian pastor, leaves no 
doubt of the real existence and wide ex- 
tent of the movement. Mr. Molnar, pastor 
of Krischlitz, writes, on September 19th, 
to the Lvangelisches Wochenblatt of Pesth: 
‘‘In the neighbouring Roman Catholic vil- 
lage of Spalow, up to September 9th, sixty 
men and women, all landed proprietors, 
have legally declared their design to join 
the Lutheran Church. On September 9th 
I received nineteen men, amung whom were 
two of very high age, into the Lutheran 
Church at Krischlitz, and on September 
30th I shall again receive a number of men 
and women in the chapel at Liebstadt. 
All the inhabitants of the village of Spalow 
who are above eighteen years old have de- 
clared their intention to join the Evangeli- 
eal Church. A similar movement shows it- 


self in the neighbouring congregations of 


Bytanchov, Boskov, Kamenik, and others.” 


| Geclestastical Record. 


The Fourth Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia has extended a unanimous call to the 
Rev. R. B. Westbrook, D.D., to become its 
pastor. This church numbers more than six 
hundred in its communion, and is centrally 
located. We learn that the salary proposed 
in the call is very considerably in advance of 
the sum formerly paid. Dr. Westbrook will 
have a very embarrassing question to settle, 
whether to accept this call or to remain in the 
Secretaryship of the Sunday-school Union. 

At a late meeting of the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Bernard J. Bettelheim, formerly an 
independent missionary in the China seas, was 
ordained as an Evangelist in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, to labour in Livingston county, 
Illinois. The Rev. Dr. Lord presided, and 
made the ordaining prayer, and the Rey. Dr. 
Scott gave the charge. 

The congregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church Indianapolis, Indiana, bas, with much 
cordiality, called the Rev. J. Howard Nixon, 
whose services they have enjoyed for some 
weeks, to be their pastor. There is reason to 
expect that he will accer+the call. 

The . Dr. N. C. Locke has removed his 
residence Hempstead, Long Island, to 
the city of Brooklyn, New York, during #he 
winter, where he may be found or addressed, 
at No. 93 Henry street, corner of Clark. | 

The Post-office address of the Rev. H. B. 
Cunningham is changed from Charleston, 
South Carolina, to Waynesville, Georgia. 


Foreign Items. 

Cueap LITERATURE.—The Messrs. Cham- 
bers, of Edinburgh, say that while the cheap 
press is flooding the nation with books and 
periodicals, works of an injurious and im- 
moral tendency are passing out of favour. 
They offer the following estimates as the 
result of careful inquiry into the cheap pe- 
riodical trade:—1. Works of an improving 
tendency, circulation per month 8,043,500. 
2. Works of an exciting nature, but not 
positively immoral, circulation per month, 
1,500,000. 3. Works immoral, and opposed 


to the religion of the country, circulation 
per month, probably under 30,000. 


Deatu or Proressor Rospertson, D.D. 
—The Scottish public, and especially its 
ecclesiastical portion, will learn with equal 
surprise and pain of the death of the Rev. 
Dr. James Robertson, Professor of Church 
History in Edinburgh University, and long 
a leader inthe General Assembly, which took 
place at his house in Ainslie Place here yes- 
terday afternoon. On Friday week Dr. Ro- 
bertson had an attack of constipation, which 
was followed by jaundice and gastric fever, 
under which he sank. Dr. Robertson was 
only in his fifty-eighth year, but though ap- 
parently robust, had long worn the aspect 
of a more advanced age. He was ordained 
minister of Ellon in 1832, and when in that 
office attained his first and greatest celebrity 
as a debater in the General Assembly. In 


the latter years of the non-intrusion contro- | 


versy, the burden of defending in the As- 
sembly, and in the Synod of Aberdcen 
(where the war was hottest), the policy of the 
Moderate or Constitutional party devolved 
upon him; and he performed the task with 
great skill, energy, aud effect. Inthe course 
of one of the debates in the Assembly, his 
most distinguished opponent, Dr Chalmers, 
remarked that he had never witnessed a 
finer display of ‘intellectual gladiatorship”’ 
than a combat that had taken place between 
Dr. Robertson and Dr. Cunningham.— 
Scotsman, December 3. 


GARIBALDI’s ENGLISH VOLUNTEERS. 
—A great number of Englishmen of the 
Garibaldian corps have arrived in Paris 
within the last few days in a state of desti- 
tution. They have applied to the charitable 
fund to get their passage paid to England; 
but the committee have agreed not todo more 
than prevent them from starvation, it being 
impossible in these days to attempt to sup- 
port the numerous foreign legion travellers, 
whether Papal or Garibaldian.—aris Corr. 
London Morning Post. 


GARIBALDI AND THE Dwarr.—When 
Garibaldi was in Sicily, a dwarfish, deform- 
ed little man presented himself as a volun- 
teer, but was refused by the Committee. 
Nothing daunted, he went to Garibaldi, and 
begged the General to accept him. Here, 
again, he was refused. After one of the first 
battles—I forget which, nor does it much 
signify—the little individual came up to 
Garibaldi and joyfully exclaimed, ‘See, 
General, you would not take me, but you 
could not prevent my coming. I have fought 
well ; indeed I have, and I am wounded, too.” 
Garibaldi, who recognized the man, replied, 


upon the persons listening to them. 
contemplated to add to the number of the 


‘‘ Ah, bravo; and where are you wounded ?”’ 
After some hesitation, the other showed a 
wound between his shoulders. ‘QO, fie!’ 
said Garibaldi, ‘‘ wounded in the back! I 
knew you would never be any thing good 
(sapere che non saresti mai nulla di buono).”’ 
The soldier retired, quite confused and 
ashamed. nother battle soon fullowed, 
and it was scarcely over when the poor fel- 
low again accosted his chief. ‘Here I am, 
General, wounded again, but this time on 
the right side;” and, pointing to a wound io 
his breast, he fell dead at Garibaldi’s feet. 
—Letter from Milan. 


New ScuEME For EVANGELIZING Lon- 
DON.—An institution has been formed, un- 
der the auspices of Lord Congleton, the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Mr. Scott 
(the Chamberlain of London), Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, and other gentlemen, for diffusing 
evangelical principles over the metropolis. 
To carry out their object two large carriages 
have been constructed, which will be driven 
about London, stocked with Bibles, and ac- 
companied by two men, one to propel and 
attend to the carriage and stock, the other 
to read in a clear loud voice such striking 
portions of the Scripture as would be likely 
to have an immediate and permanent -. 

t is 


carriages until every district of London and 
its suburbs are compassed. 


Retiaious MOVEMENTs IN JAMAICA.— 
Revivals continue to spread in the various 
districts of the Island. A correspondent of 
the Freeman writes as follows:—“ Few, if 
any, expected such a manifestation of God’s 
power as is now being put forth. The 
awakening seems to have appeared first in 
the lowlands of St. Elizabeth’s, and amongst 


| the Moravians, and then to have spread to 


Westmoreland, Hanover, Manchester, and 
was gradually extending itself to St. James 
and Trelawny. The ‘prostrations’ are very 
numerous, and embrace young and old, men 
and women. The confessions made by these 
‘stricken’ ones reveal avery painful amount 
of immorality. The restitution of stolen 
property is not at all uncommon, and not a 
few of the most abandoned females have 
burned clothing and destroyed jewelry 
which had been obtained as the wages of 
sin. Grog-shops are closed, fiddles and 
other instruments of music have all been 
destroyed, in some districts work has been 
entirely suspended, and the people have 
remained day and night in the house of 
God, earnestly imploring mercy for them- 
selves or others. Persons who have long 
lived together in fornication hasten to be 
united io marriage, while those who have 
violated the marriage vow anxiously seek 
the partners whom they had abandoned. 
The excitement is such as no one in the 
Island has ever known before, and the mis- 
sionaries are worn out by incessant labour.”’ 


STRANGE SERIES OF CASUALTIES.—The 
following strange series of casualties occur- 
red to the ship Mary Ellen, from Liverpool 
to La Union:—One man had been washed 
overboard and drowned off Cape Horn, and 
the master had disappeared while outside 
La Union. The mate then took charge, 
and sailed for Libertad, but, by mistake, 
anchored off Concordia. He there attempt- 
ed to land, with three men and a boy, but 
the boat capsized, and all were drowned ex- 
cept the boy, who got to land, but could not 
return to the vessel. The two remaining 
men on board afterwards tried to get ashore, 
but were also drowned, thus leaving the 
vessel derelict. The mate of the Dashing 
Wave was put in command, and a foreign 
crew engaged to discharge the cargo and 
take care of the vessel, which remains at 
San Jose until orders arrive from the own- 
ers. 

CONSUMPTION OF ARDENT SprRits.— 
The London Times analyzes a Parliamen- 
tary return just issued, showing for a series 
of years “the actual or estimated consump- 
tion of spirits’ in the United Kingdom. 
The consumption in the year 1859 was no 
more than 28,661,674 gallons, or scarcely a 
gallon a head. Compared with 1852 the 
consumption in England had _ increased 
nearly 3,000,000 gallons, that of Scotland 
had decreased nearly 2,000,000, and that of 
Ireland 2,500,000. While England with its 
20,000,000 of people, consumed 17,000,000 
gallons of spirits last year, Scotland, with its 
3,000,000 of population took 5,600,000; 
and Ireland, with perhaps only its 6,000,000 
of inhabitants, very nearly that precise num- 
ber of gallons. But while, in 1851, with a 
population of 2,888,742, the consumption 
of spirits in Scotland reached 7,090,894 gal- 
lons, and was still higher in the next year, 
in 1859, with an estimated population a lit- 
tle over 3,000,000, the consumption was 
only 5,638,882 gallons. 


Tue WINTER IN THE Battio.—A letter 
from Cronstadt, dated November 30, says: 
‘‘As far as the eye can reach, the gulf ap- 
pears to be covered with ice in every direc- 
tion, and unless some very great change 
takes place no more lists will be published 
this year. Sledges have come over to-day 
from Oranienbaum. Advices from Navara, 
dated 30th November, state that the last 
ships had left that port. The river was 
quite covered with ice, and the navigation 
closed. No vessels were wintering. The 
navigation at Pillau closed 4th December. 


General Items. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


—The latest English papers announce the 
completion of arrangements which insure 
the progress of the International exhibition 
of 1862. Lord Granville, the Marquis of 
Chandos, and Messrs. T. Baring, C. Went- 
worth Dilke and T. Fairbairn have accepted 
the position of trustees, and satisfactory se- 
curity has been deposited in the Bank of 
England to assure the needful advances. 


ProuiBiTion OF LA TRAVIATA AT Ber- 
LIn.—The intended performance of ‘La 
Traviata” in Berlin has been forbidden by 
the authorities, on the ground that the 
libretto is unfit for the ears of the people. 
"sg yet our moral Philadelphians and 

ew Yorkers listen to it without flinching. | 


Hanatnc GARDENS. — Some of the peo- 
ple of Paris have had their gardens roofed 
over with glass, and converted, with the 
aid of hot air and extensive importation of 
flowers, into ‘“‘the most charming of winter 
Paradises,”’ where they receive their visitors 
and give elegant little fé/es champetres, to 
the great admiration of those who are invi- 
ted, and the equally great despair of those 
who are not. 


Freezinc Gas.—Mr. Ritchie, a scientific 
gentleman of Boston, performed successfully 
on Monday of last week the experiment of 
freezing carbonic acid gas, by condensing it. 
The thermometer, during the process, sank to 
128 degrees below zero, and both mercury and 
alcohol froze. The temperature was indicated 
by another thermometer. 


Corprer Mepau.—A Portland lady has in 
her possession a unique and beautiful copper 
medal, struck by the French in honour of the 
American alliance during the Revolution. It 
is about two inches in diameter, and bears on 
one side‘a fine, bold head of Liberty, with the 
staff and cap, and on the other Minerva, inter- 
posing her shield to protect an infant, repre- 
senting America from the British lion. There 
are appropriate mottoes in Latin, and the 
— of Burgoyne’s and Cornwallis’s surren- 

ers. 


MapameE Patrerson Bonaparte.—Madame 
Patterson Bonaparte, first wife of the late 
Prince Jerome, is at present in Paris. M. 
Gaillardet writes that he recently met her at 
the residence of an American resident, and 
that notwithstanding her advanced age, she 
retains her life and vivacity. She has a num- 
ber of letters of her husband’s, which she 
proposes to publish, witha memoir, In yield- 
ing to the desire of her grandson, to follow a 
military career in the French army, she wished 
that he should preserve an independence wor- 
thy of his name, and has allowed him an an- 
nual pension of 26,000 francs. The fortunes 
of Mrs. Patterson she accrued by her economy 
and judicious use of the pension accorded her 
by Napoleon I. This pension was suppressed 


comfort or protect her enemies. 


r 

THE 
by the Bourbons, but it is,rumoured that Na- 
poleon III. thinks of restoring it. 


Coat 1n fine specimens 
of coal, resembling in appearance the West 
Hartley coal, are on exhibition in San Fran- 
cisco, purporting to have been brought from @ 
newly discovered mine about eighty miles 
from Carson Valley, where a company have 
claimed three thousand acres of land covering 
the mine, and are preparing to commencs de- 
veloping it. Cuval is very much needed in the 
Washoe silver mines, as other kinds of fuel 
for smelting purposes are scarce and difficult 
of access. The Keystone Company, who have 
been some months engaged in opening a cop- 
per mine in Calaveras county, claim to have 
struck recently the richest vein ever discovered 
on the Pacific coast, being nearly as pure as 
the best virgin copper of Lake Superior. The 
vein was struck thirty-five feet below the sur- 
face, and appears to be inexhaustible. Ar- 
rangements are making to ship the ore to 
Balumore, and it is believed it can be put in 
the Eastern markets cheaper than the Lake 
Superior circle. 


Corton From Pervu.—The Journal of Com- 
merce says considerable interest has been 
manifested in New York within a few days 
relative to an invvice of Peruvian cotton re- 
ceived via Panama. It is part of a shipment 
of fifteen hundred bales, most of which was 
consigned to Europe. The quality is ver 
beautiful, and the samples shown would sell 


‘readily at fifteen cents, even in the present 


state of the market. The plant from which it 
is taken is said to be a perennial shrub in 
Peru, indigenous to the soil, the growth of 
which already extends over a considerable 


tract of country, and needing only a little 


labour in the way of cultivation to yield large 
returns. 


Domestic Aews. 


JaPaNesE Mission.—A letter from on board 
the United States steam frigate Niagara men- 
tions the arrival of the Japanese Embassy at 
Hong Kong on the 22d of October, on their 
way homeward. They were all in guod health, 
bearing the fatigues of the voyage bravely. 
The writer says:—‘‘They come on shore 
daily, wander around the town, peep into the 
shops, (where, however, the Chinese salesmen 
make no eleemosynary contributions, as did 
the shopkeepers in New York,) allowing them- 
selves to be amiably stared at and inspected by 
Parsees, Sepoys, Coolies, and the mob gene- 
rally, when they shufile off to the frigate 
again, divest themselves of swords, hats, and 
holiday gear, partake of their generous dioner, 
then light their little pipes, and, no doubt, 
throw off sighing and regretful whiffs, that 
when they get back to Niphon they will have 
to resign all this luxury for a little rice and 
saki.” 

Soura Caro.tina.—Major Anderson, the 
commander of Fort Moultrie, despairing of 
aid from the Government, has taken the re- 


sponsibility of abandoning the fort, and remov- 


ing to Fort Sumpter—a more secure and 
formidable position near Charlestun. The 
evacuation of the fort touk place on Wednes- 
day night, 26th ult. The guns were spiked, 
and the gun-carriages destroyed. The State 
military, immediately upon learning that Ma- 
jor Anderson had evacuated Fort Moultrie, 
took possession of that fortress, and also of 
Castle Pinckney. At last accounts, the forts 
were still in the possession of the State troops. 
There had been no collision, there being but 
about twelve men in charge of the forts, who 
interposed no opposition to the proceeding. 
The forts were both in a dilapidated condi- 
tion. The seizure of the forts caused much cou- 
sternation at Washington among the members 
of the Administration, who immediately went 
into consultation. The session continued till 
an early hour on Friday morning, and was 
resumed again during Saturday. While in sere 
sion, the Commissioners from South Carolina, 
after/learning from the President that Major 
Anderson had acted upon his own responsi- 
bility, demanded that the Major be forthwith 
directed to return to Fort Moultrie. The con- 
duct of Major Anderson, in taking possession 
of Fort Sumpter, has created an intense excite- 
ment in all partsofthecountry. It is generall 
approved by all but the Secessionists. ‘I'he Pal- 
metto flag has been raised over Fort Moultrie, 
Castle Pinckney, the Custom-House, and the 
Post-Office. All the military companies are 
under drill, and the Palmetto Guard is in pos- 
session of the arsenal, over which floats the 
Palmetto flag. 

The following is a correct statement of the 
Officers stationed at Fort Sumpter:—Major 
Robert Anderson, First Regiment Artillery, 
Commanding officer; Assistant Surgeon, S. 
W. Crawford, Medical Staff; Captain Abner 
Doubleday, commanding Company E; Lieu- 
tenant Theodore Tablat, Lieutenant Jefferson 
C. Davis, Lieutenant Norman J. [fall, Adju- 
tant and Quartermaster Engineer Corps; Cap- 
tain J. G. Foster, Corps of Engineers; Lieu- 
tenants G. W. Snyder and Richard K. Meade. 

Fort Sumpter is (3%) three and three eighths 
miles from Charleston, (14) one and one eighth 
miles from Fort Moultrie, (}) three-quarters 
of a mile to the nearest land, one and three- 
eighths miles to Fort Johnson, and two and 
five-eighths miles to Castle Pinckney. The 
last named fort is one mile from the town, 
and Fort Johnson is two and a quarter miles 
from the town. These measurements are cor- 
rect, being taken from the latest surveys made 
by the United States Coast Survey. 

The Treasury Department was apprized on 
the 29th ult. of the seizure of the revenue 
cutter Aiken at Charleston by the authorities 
of South Carolina, and the resignation of her 
Captain, who is a native of that State. The 
Navy Department was also informed by Lieu- 
tenant Foster, commanding the slaver Bonita; 
which was carried into Charleston as a prize, 
that his prisoner, the Capitan of the Bonita, 
was taken on a writ of habeas corpus before 
a State Judge, who remanded him on the 
ground of want of jurisdiction, and that 
while conveying his prisoner from the court 
to the ship, he was forcibly taken from his 
cust. dy by mob. 

Several Banks in the interior of the State 
have announced their determination to take 
part of the State loan. Collector Colcock has 
given notice that masters of all vessels from 
ports outside must enter and clear at Charles 
ton. 

The Convention has passed and made pub ig 
an act in regard to treason, which punishes 
that crime with death, without benefit of cler- 
gy. In addition to those acts already declared 
treasonous, it is made treason to wage war 
against South Carolina, or in any way to 
Ordinances 
have also been published changing all power 
which was formerly given to Congress or the 
United States authorities to the authorities of 
that State. | 


Tur Union.—In a curious volume, entitled 
‘*The Statesmen of America, in 1846, by Sarah 
Mytton Maury,” the following dialogue with 
Mr. Calhoun is given: 

“Mr. Calhoun,” said I, speaking of Ame- 
rica, ‘‘you are a great experiment.” 

: “We are more,” said he, ‘‘ we are @ great 
it. 

‘“‘Will the Atlantic and Pacific States be 
divided into separate Republics?” 

‘“‘They cannot be; the Mississippi, a great 
inland sea, will keep them united. Tug 
Union 18 INDISSOLUBLE.” | 


GeneraL Woon on THE Crisisx—The Troy 
(New York) Daily Times of the 31st ult, con- 
tains two letters from General Wool, taking 
strong ground in favour of the Union, and in 
favour of sustaining Major Anderson in his 
position at Fort Sumpter, and earnest] urging 
that a firm ground be adopted to put down se- 
cession. He declares that if Fort Sumpter be 
surrendered to the secessionists, in twenty days 
two hundred thousand men would be in readi- 
ness to inflict punishment on all who woyld be- 
tray the Union into the hands of its enemies. 


Coat Kentucky.—The Paris (Ken- 
tucky) Flag states that mineral oil, in con- 
siderable qualities, has been discovered in 
that State, near the Levee, beyond Flat Rock, 
in Bourbon county. 


A Turivine Institut1on.—There are 150 
students at the Virginia Medical College at the 
present time. It was never in @ more pros- 
perous condition. 


A Lone Marcu.—An unprecedented mili- 
tary march has been accomplished by a regi- 
ment of the United States army, “4 large 
portion of the Seventh Regiment marched 
from Camp Floyd, Utah Territory, to Fort 
Buchanan, New Mexico, travelled one thou- 
sand miles, and spent one hundred and forty 
days on the road. This is one of the most 
lengthy military journeys recorded, [tis not 
generally known that the longest march of 
infantry ever accomplished was eompleted a 
year ago by an American regiment, the Sixth 
which left Fort Leavenworth, Kangas en route 
to California, a distance of t¥o thensand eight 
hundred miles, and were one/bandred and 
ninety days on the road, of whi 
marching. This march was n : 
length of Hannibal’s from taly to’ Spain, 
more than twice as long a8 ‘Xeponhon’s ten 
thousand, and much longer than 
journey to Moecow. The Sixth ‘suffered all 
the way. At Carson Valley the snow fell for 


passed in 


teh one hun- 
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days, and at the end of that time lay 
’@ ground eighteen inches deep. 
ue and labour of the endless campaigns 
aoment to the American service are said to 
be 8f so debilitating a character that of four- 
teen thousand men nominally considered 
efficient, hardly six thousand could be select- 
ed fit to compete with regularly-disciplined 
- The cavalry isin a wretched 
state, men and horses being daily incapaci- 
tated for duty by illness 


EMARKABLE Loncevity. — Mrs. Patse 
Alltn died a few days ago, in Putnam plone: 
Indjana, at the very advanced age of one hun- 
dr nd sixteen years. She was born in the 
yeam@l744, and has left a daughter living in 
the Zame county, who is ninety-three years old. 


Tfaac V. Fow.er, rag Derautter.—This 
individual, late Postmaster of the city of New 
York, is now a resident uf Mexico. He left 
Cula some three months ago, and a friend 
say$ that when last heard from he was in a 
state of utter destitution, and that all his 
worldly gear consisted of a seedy suit of 
clothes, a trunk, a very small sum of money, 
and an old commission acknowledging him to 
be Grand Sachem of the Tammany Society. 
He denied that he had received any contribu- 
tions from the friends he had formerly served, 
and repudiated any present connection with 
them. He acknowledges his manifuld follies, 
and regretted that he had not remained at 
home to meet the consequences incident to his 
imprudent action. 


PostM asters Arrestep. — The Louisville 
(Kentucky) Courier states that on Friday last, 
two postmasters from Elkhart county, Indiana, 


bing the mail. 


Tae Sirkworm in Carirornra.—The silk 
culture 18 to be added to the industrial pur- 
suits of California, It is ascertained that the 
climate is warmer and more applicable to the 
culture of silkworms than that of France, 
where they succeed admirably, and that the 
silkworms of Japan will stand the best chance 
in that climate. : 


Tue Way Freepomu or 1s SecurED 
1n Boston.—During the delivery of Wendell 
Phillips’ recent speech in the Music Hall of 
Boston, a large body of armed men sat on the 
platform ready to shoot the first as-ailant who 
might lay hands on the orator. ‘The weapons 
were concealed, but the mob smelt gunpowder 
in their looks, and Phillips was unmolested. 
The same band of volunteers were for some 
time stationed in and near his house, to protect 
him from mob violence, threatened by the gen- 
tlemen of Boston and their retainers. 


Extraorpinary or O11.—A gentle- 
man who has just returned from the oil region, 
informs us that on Friday evening last the 
men engaged in boring one of the Economite 
wells, at Tideout, struck at the depth of ninety- 
eight feet a vein of oil and gas, so powerful 
that it was thrown up some seventy feet above 
the surface. Such an extraordinary flow of 
oil was never befure seen even in the Tideout 
region, so fruitful of surprises of this charac- 
ter. Not more than one-third of it was se- 
cured, yet up to Wednesday morning, one 
hundred and forty-nine barrels had been taken 
up, While the vat, capable of holding two hun- 
dred and fifty barrels, was one third filled. 
Altogether, some two hundred and thirty-two 
barrels were secured, and the flow still con- 
tintes.— Pittsburgh Post. 


stet’s Elementary Spelling Book was first 
published, 35,000,000 copies have been sold. 


Last Survivor or Bunker 
Fambam, said to have been the last survivor 
of the battle of Bunker HIill, and who was, as 


such, presented to the Prince of Wales at the- 


jme of the visit of that personage to this 
ountry, died on the 26th ult. at Acton, 
Maine, having reached the very advanced age 
of one hundred and four years, and having up 
to the time of his death full possession of his 
meatal and physical faculties. 


A Lerrer rrom Genera Woou.—The Troy 
(New York) Arena of the 28th ult. publishes 
a letter from General Wool, stating that the 
Watervliet Arsenal is exclusively under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of War, and that 
on the 9th ult. ten thousand muskets were 
sold by the order of Secretary Floyd to S. B. 
Lamar, of Savannah, Georgia, and were ship- 
ped from the arsenal on the 14th. The price 
was $2.50 for each musket. 


Tue Founper or Caicaco, ILuNors.—In a 
small village of Illinois may be seen, daily 
taking his morning walk, a jolly old French- 
msn, who prides himself upon having built 
the first house upon the spot where Chicago 
now stands, with her 111,000 inhabitants. 


Unitep Srates Loan.—The proposals for 
the new United States Loan was opened at 
Washington last week, and scarcely half of 
the $5,000,000 required were bid for at all, 
amd this amount at rates of interest ranging 
from six to thirty-six per cent! Only $180,000 
inall was bid for at rates ranging below twelve 
per cent., though some $2,000,000 in all were 
oflered to the Government at twelve per cent., 
wt*sh has been accepted. The balance of the 
an $3,000,000, was afterwards taken by the 

nk of the Republic of New York, at twelve 
per cent. 

Te Pitrspure Dirricutty Setttep.—The 
citizens of Pittsburg held a mass meeting last 
week, at which resolutions were passed indi- 

ting a Union-loving spirit, and deprecating 

y interference with the removal of the arms 

om that place. | 


A New Gun.—The Centrifugal Gun was 
exhibited in Boston last week. It is claimed 
by the inventor, Mr. Dickenson, that this gun 
will throw five hundred balls per minute at a 
long rifle range, without powder or eap, sim- 
ply by turning a crank like a coffee-mill. The 
balls are fed into a funnel with a shovel, from 
which the gun feeds itself. It throws its shot 
singly but continuously, at a rate equal to the 
ceaseless fire of 10,090 men. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 2\st 
of December. 

The London press are quite severe in their 
criticisms of President Buchanan’s late annual 
Message, characterizing it as a weak and puerile 
document, pleasing neither the North nor the South, 
and wholly inadequate for the emergency. 

Peace between the Allies, England and France, 
and China, was concluded on the 26th of October, 
the ratifications exchanged, and the Allies evacua- 
ted Pekin on the 5th of November. The Emperor 
was expected to return immediately. 

The United States frigate Niagara, with the 
Japanese on board, was at Hong Kong on the 29th 
of October, and was to proceed at once to Yeddo. 
After landing the Japanese, the Niagara would 
return to Hong Kong to embark the American 
Minister, Mr. Ward, en rowle to the United States. 

The news from Italy is unimportant. The siege 
of Gaeta was progressing, but negotiations were 
in progress for the evacuation of the place. Should 
negotiations fail, the French fleet would abandon 
its position before the city. A later despatch states 
that negotiations having failed, the bombardment 
would recommence on the 13th ult. 

There was a rumour that the British Govern- 
ment had sent out instructions for a naval force to 
be concentrated in Mexican waters, in consequence 
of the late gross outrage perpetrated on the property 
of British citizens. 

The Emperor of the French had resolved to 
abolish the passport system in favour of English- 
men. On the same ground—that of reciprocity— 
we may expect that the system will also be abol- 

shed in favour of Americans. 

An attempt had been made to assassinate Colo- 
nel Dunn of the Sicilian army, which gave rise to 
a rumour of Garibaldi’s assassination. 

The municipality of Naples have decreed a 
statue to Genera] Garibaldi, to be erected in one 
of the public squares, to be called after him. It 
has also decreed medals of honour to those of the 
National Guard who have distinguished themselves 
during the late memorable events. 

The Journal of Rome announces that the sum 
received as Peter's Pence exceeds two millions of 
Roman crowns, 


FRANCE. 


A pamphlet, bearing the title “The Emperor 
Francis Joseph I. and Europe,” hac beeg issued in 
Paris, and attracted considerable attention, having, 
it is said, received the approbation of the Emperor 
Napoleon. It urges in forcible terms the cession of 
Venetia for a valuable consideration, and contends 
that such a proceeding will not only bring about a 
peaceable solution of existing difficulties, but will 
in all respects be a positive advantage to Austria. 
The Archbishop of Lyons had published a haughty 
pamphiet against the imposition of a stamp upon 
pastoral letters treating of political matters. He 
pronounced the imposition of the stamp humiliat- 
ing, and not to be submitted to by the Bishops. 


ITALY. 


The intelligence from Gaeta as to the progress of 
the siege is contradictory, but no new movement of 
importance is chronicled. Francis the Second had 
issued 2 proclamation, calling upon the garrison to 
defend the place to the last. A Naples despatch 
says that France had succeeded in inducing the 
belligerents to consent to a suspension of hostilities 
in order tbat negotiations for the surrender of 


‘sht be entered upon. Victor Emmanuel 
condition which entitles Francis the 


contests 


The | 


were taken to Indianapolis, charged with rob- 


Wesster’s SpetLinc Boox.—Since 


| Second to send a representative to plead his cause 


at a future congress. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Ost-Deutsche Post, in a leading article, says: 
The accumulation of arms and ammunition in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, and the organization of for- 
eign legions in Italy, are to be attributed to an 
extensive scheme, which partly aims at the sepa. 


ration of these provinces from the Porte, and — 


partly at a rising of several other nationalities. 
Not only a Hungarian, but a Polish legion has been 
Organized, Observing this state of things, Russia 
has despatched a threatening declaration to Prince 
Couza, and has concentrated twelve thousand men 
in Bessarabia. 


TURKEY. 


An angry discussion has taken place between. 
the Porte and the Sardinian Minister on account 
of some Sardinian vessels having left for the 
Danube with munitions of war, supposed to be 
destined for Hungary or Servia. Three of these 
vessels had been stopped by orders at Sulina, and 
two had proceeded. The question of the occu- 
pation of Syria is still being discussed. The 
Porte appears likely to consent to the occupation 
being prolonged. Newsof further defeats of the 
Russians has been received from Circassia. The 
mountaineers were commanded by Ismail Pasha 
and Mehemet Bey. 

INDIA. 


The Bombay mail of November 26 had reached 
Marseilles. The Bombay Gazetle gives an unfa- 
vourable account of the state of India. The Euro- 
pean army is discontented, and part of it is muti- 
nous. The native troops are not to be trusted, and 
the whole population is bitterly dissatisfied with 
the government that has imposed the income tax. 
At Poonah several thousand natives had assembled, 
and publicly torn up the income tax papers. At 
Bombay a popular demonstration had been made 
against the tax. The Bombay Gazelle says it wants 
little now to entirely stop the collection of the tax. 
The Bombay press raises an outcry against the 
shameful delay on the payment of the Indian prize 
money. The local army is also irritated by the 
delay in issuing the details of the amalgamation 
with the royal army. The government of the 
Rizam has ceded to us a rich cotton-growing coun- 
try, including Behar. It will be penetrated in two 
years by the railway from Bombay. A suttee has 
taken place in Najpostana. A band of rebels, 
amounting to about fifty, led by a pandy, has been 
arrested in Mexzar. 

The sentence of death of private Johnson for 
mutiny, has been already announced. The Com- 
mander-in chief has disbanded the regiment on the 
ground of its insubordinate and mutinous conduct. 
More than a tenth of the regiment had been con- 
demned by courts-martial in a few weeks, yet the 
insubordination continued. The conduct of the 
non-commissioned officers had been so bad that it 
was necessary to reduce them to the ranks. The 
privates were to be drafted te the other regiments 
of the local army. While marching to their new 
district they were not to be allowed to carry arms. 


SYRIA. 


A correspondent of the Evangelist, writing from 
a village on Mount Lebanon, under date of No- 
vember 13th, says:—The present condition of 
Syria is tranquil. The Turkish tribunal at Beirut, 
under the supervision of the’ mixed commission of 
Turkey and Europe, is engaged in the investiga- 
tion of the parties implicated in the late ferocious 
war between the Druses and Christians in Mount 
Lebanon. Thirteen Druse sheiks surrendered 
themselves, others have escaped, and some have 
been apprehended; some months will elapse be- 
fore the results of their secret trial can be pub- 
lished to the world. The Turkish and French 
armies are gathering up the plunder scattered in 
a hundred different villages, ‘Some are building 
up their houses again, as they obtain the benevolent 
contributions of Europe and the United States. 
The poor have become peorer, and the rich will 
find themselves greatly impoverished by this fero- 
cious war. It isa providential circumstance that 
cur little village and several hamlets of Christians 
in this neighbourhood, some four thousand in num- 
ber, have all escaped this desolating judgment. 
They who will study providences will find many 
providences to study; and they who observe these 
things shall know the loving-kindness of the Lord. 


CHINA. 


The London News of the 18th states that private 
despatches received via St. Petersburg fail to con- 
firm the truth of the reported treaty between the 
Allies and the Chinese. The Paris Moniteur, on 
the contrary, says that a despatch from Baron Grus, 
dated Pekin, December 7, states that the treaty 
had been signed, the Shanghae ultimatum had 
been accepted, and the ratification of the treaty of 
Tien-tsin had been exchanged. The Russian Go- 
vernment profess to have authentic intelligence 
that nineteen of the English and French prisoners 
in the hands of the Chinese had been massacred. 
Mr. Bowlby, the special correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, was among the number. 

The allied army commenced their advance on 
the same day that Pekin was taken. The summer 
palace of the Emperor was taken, and completely 
sacked, affording an immense amount of spoils. 
A quantity of the treasure taken is to be divided 
between the French and English. Some privates 
are said to have sold their share for thirty thousand 
francs. The entire British share, including both 
treasure and private property, is estimated at about 
ninety thousand dollars, The chief share of the 
plunder appears to have fallen to the French. 


JAPAN. 


A letter from Kanagawa announces the death of 
Prince Mito, whose complicity in the assassination 
of the Regent was noticed some time since. The 
writer says:—“'The popular belief is that he died 
by poison, secretly administered by his enemies. 
This is questionable; but poison is in Japan a 
facile instrument of death among those in high 
places. Since the Regent's death, Mito has done 
nothing further to annoy the peace of foreigners. 
Mito is universally conceded to have been an able 
man, well versed in foreign affairs. His eldest 
son, about forty years old, succeeds to his name, 
honours, and estates.” 


i + 
aMarried. 

On the 27th ult., by the Rev. C. W. Shields, 
Aurrep D. Bercumans, of the Belgian Legation, to 
Miss Lity Lyte, daughter of CuarLes Macauss- 
TER, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday the 27th ult., by the Rev. J. C. 


Mahon, Mr. Martin Nout to Miss Janz Horrman, 


all of Millerstown, Perry county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 29th of November, by the Rev. J. H. 
Clark, Mr. Witi1am Rosison of Juniatta county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Martrua Foust of Perry 
county, Pennsylvania; and on the 25th ult., Mr. 
J. K. Gotwaus of Norristown, Pennsylvania, to 
Miss Jane Ann Gacseaitu of Landisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

On the 28th of November, by the Rev. Dr. 
William J. Gibson, Mr. T. A. Sewarp of Bradford 
county, to Miss Marrua E. Contey of Hamburg, 
Clinton county, Pennsylvania; and on the 25th 
ult.. Mr. Witu1am Irwin, near Bellefonte, to Miss 
Susan Auuison of Clinton county, Pennsylvania. 

At Bow Hill, near Trenton, New Jersey, on the 


28th of November, by the Rev. John Hall, D. D., 


Dr. Symmes H. Beroen of Toledo, Ohio, to Miss 
Mary S., daughter of Mr. Jerewian 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. John Patton, D.D., 
Mr. Ropert Stewart of Oceola, Missouri, to Miss 
J. Bontine of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, 25th ult., by the Rev. R. B. Fores- 
man, Mr. Busa of Shawnee, Monroe county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Susan Brittain of Lower 
Mount Bethel, Northampton county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Near Wilmington, Ohio, on Thursday, the 13th 
ult., by the Rev. Hugh S. Fullerton, the Rev. 
Norman Jones of Washington, Ohio, to Miss Juse- 
PHINE A, daughter of the late R. Denver, Esq. — 

In Throop, New York, on Thursday night, the 
20th ult., by the Rev. A. P. Botsford, Mr. Isaac 
Warrick to Miss Amanpa, eldest daughter of Jonn 
Hoveurtauine, Esq. 

On Thursday morning, the 27th ult., by the 
Rev. P. B. Marr, Mr. J. B. McGuiaueain to Miss 
Kate M. Witsoy, both of Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In Williamsport, Pennsylvania, on. the 27th 
ult., by the Rev. W. Simonton, Mr. Wituram L. 
Purpy to Miss Anna Streruina eldest 
daughter of Samuel Pollock, M.D., all of Wil- 
liamsport. 

On the 19th ult., by the Rev. A. D. Pollock, the 
Rev. T. 8S. Wiraerow to Miss Lavinia Jett, all of 
Rappahannock county, Virginia. 

On the 27th ult., near New London Cross Roads, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Love, Mr. Joun Davis of New Castle county, 
Delaware, to Miss Annig R. Kitsenman of New 
London Cross Roads. 

On the evening of the 13th ult., by the Rev. W. 
C. Somerville, Dr. Joun R. Stewart to Miss Emity 
E. Baker, both of Wharton county, Texas. 

On the 26th ult., by the Rev. J. Smith Gordon, 
S. Esq., to Miss CLEMENTINE 
Kyte, all of Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania. 

At Union Deposit, Dauphin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 27th ult., by the Rev. Thomas K. 
Davis, Mr. Francis A. Murray of Harrisburg to 
Miss Krauser. 

On the evening of the 25th ult., by the Rev. 
Robert Alexander, Mr. Rospert Saipren Ewinec to 


Miss IsaBeL Evans, all of Lancaster cvunty, Penn- | 


sylvania. 

On Tuesday, the 25th ult., by the Rev. T. M. 
Crawford, Mr. Hees Ross Wuirerorp of Harford 
county, Maryland, to Miss ExizaBeru R., youngest 
daughter of Mr. Esenezer Wixson of Bryansville, 
York county, Pennsylvania; also, on Thursday, 
the 27th ult., Mr. Witt1au Lewis Barter to Miss 
8. Scarsorovas, both of Harford county, 
Maryland. 

On the 27th ult., by the Rev. John B. Strain, 
Mr. J. W. Snook to Miss Haynag Wuaitwortn, 
both of Oliver, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 19th ult., by the Rev. William A. West, 
Mr. Joun W. Srovuss of Huntingdon county Penn- 
sylvania, to Miss Maeqie E. Evits of Path Val>. 


ley, Franklin county, Pennsylvania; on the 


same day, Mr. Jonx M. Cooss to Miss Mary 


on the 26th ult., Mr. Amos to 


Miss Marearer A., daughter of Mr. Parmar Hax- 
uwonbd; and on the 27th ult., Mr. Davip Wouter to 
Miss Exiza Best, all of Path Valley. 


On the 25th ult., by the Rev. S. A. Gayley, Mr. 
Josern Tusa to Miss Mary ANNe McCeLtoaa, 
eldest daughter of John McCullogh, Esq., all of 
Cecil county, Maryland. 

In the Central Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, on the 27th ult.. by Rev. Dr. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Mr. H. to Miss Mary, 
daughter of Jawzs Hart, Esq, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 27th ult, by the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., 
Mr. R. Lortoy Comps of Philadelphia to Miss 
Mary P. Mvornean, daughter of Joseph Moor- 
head, Esq , of Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. Also, 
on the same day, Mr. Auusnx D. Herverros to 
Miss Ewity Mareéerem, all of Moreland, Mont- 
gomery county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[AN Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 26th of December, 
HENRY M. FULLER, a aged forty years. 
‘*Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.”—Communicated. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 2d ult., of dropsy 
in the bain, Mr. ARTHUR H. MONTGOMERY, 
eldest son of the late William J. Montgomery, 
and grandson of the late Andrew Manderson, Sr., 
in the thirtieth year of his age. 

Died, on the 12th ult. WILLIAM McGINLEY, 
son of Mr. GEORGE M. TAYLOR of Amberson’s 
Valley, Franklin county, Pennsylvania, aged 
eight years. 

Died, suddenly, on the morning of the 26th ult., 
at the residence of her brother-in law, Mr. David 
D. Skinner, near Dry Run, Franklin county, Penn- 
sylvania, Miss ROSANNA BEARS of Hunting- 
don county, Pennsylvania, in the twenty-first 
year of her age. 


Died, at Ela, Lake county, Illinois, on the 27th 
of November, Mrs. MARY C., wife of Mr. DAVID 
SKINNER, and daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Norris Bull of Western New York, aged thirty- 
four years and twenty-eight days. Mrs. Skinner 
inherited many of the fine intellectual and moral 
qualities of her father. She had a mind quite 
above the ordinary stamp, and under the admir- 
able parental training which she enjoyed its 
faculties were develened very fully and harmoni- 
ously. Her Christian character was eminently 
consistent as well as attractive, and she evidently 
lived habitually under the influence of the powers 
of the world to come. Her last illness was a pro- 
tracted scene of suffering, but she endured it with 
the utmost composure and serenity of spirit, 
waiting in perfect submission to God's will, and 
in sor hope for the hour of her release. 

er death has occasioned the disruption of many 
tender ties; but those who mourn for her the 
most deeply, are still cheered by the thought that 
she has passed on toa higher sphere, where her 
faculties are unfolding in a brighter light, and the 
only change that she knows is from glory to 
glory. 8. 

Died, near Williamsport, Pennsylvania, on the 
11th ult., MARY, second daughter of JOHN and 
JANE GIBSON, aged eleven years and eleven 
months. Her removal was sudden. For two 
weeks before her death she was not in her usual 
health, but her condition excited no alarm until 
the day previous, when a violent disease set in, 
terminating fatally. So brief was the warning 
that her end was near. Mary was a bright, 
thoughtful, lovely, and dutiful child, very dear to 
her parents, and a favourite among her numerous 
friends. She was a Sabbath-school scholar, loved 
her lessons, was regularly in her place in the school 
and in the sanctuary, and already exhibited an 
interest in spiritual things which promised fruit- 
fulness in the future. These buddings of piety 
were not, however, to come to maturity hex 
Her lease of life has been early recalled.‘ May 
the sore affliction be sanctified to her bereaved 
parents and relatives! 


“She hath gone in the spring-time of life, 
Ere her sky had been dimmed by a cloud, 
While her heart with the rapture oflove was yet rife, 
And the hopes of her youth were unbowed. 
From the lovely who loved her too well ; 
From the heart that had grown to her own; 
From thesorrow which late o’er her youngspirit fell, 
Like a dream of the night she hath flown; 
And the earth hath received to its bosom its trust— 
Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust.” * * # 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


New York. Philadelphia, 
ASHES. 
Pot, Ist 10Ulbs . . 469 4.75 4623 5.123 
BEESWAX. 
Yellow 8 @ 88 30 Q 33 
Cubs, piv. 12 13 12} 124 
Java do 16 @ 16) 15 g 154 
Laguyra,do. « « 123 13% 123 w 34 
Triage, 6 ¢ 12 10 ll 
ocha, do. 15 16 1 16 
Maracaibo, do.. « 14 14 134 
8t. Domingo,do. . .. ll 13 12 
COTTON.—(Casa.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 84 re 44 13 
N. Alabama & Tennessce 12 
Carolina and Georgia .. 8} 12 = 12 
FEATHERS. 
Fair and good 44 46 45 
Prim@ « « e 43 49 47 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . . 13.50 15.00 15.50 17.00 
No. 2 - 10.50 12.00 10.00 12.60 
Oo. 3 6.00 3.00 9.0u 9.25 
No.3,small.. 4.00 5.00 4.75 5.00 . 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.75 4.50 2.75 5.00 
Herring, 14 15 17 20 
Herring,scaled ... « 21 23 23 30 
Cod, dry, 112 lbs. 3.00 4.00 825 4.00 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl te 5.20 5.75 5.125 5.25 
extragfancy 5.50 6.50 5.374 6.75 
Western, Penn’a, & Uhio 5.20 7.25 5.125 5.25 
Brandywine ... 5.75 5.50 5.625 
Seraped « « «© « 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.625 
Middlings . +. + « 3.50 4.00 3.75 4.25 
Rye « 6 3.25 4.10 3.625 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvapia 3.00 3.10 2.94 3.00 
—— Brandywine 3.50 8.373 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Penrisylvania red 1.27 1.35 1.30° 1.33 
-,white . . « 1.25 1.55 1.40 1.50 
Southern red ... 1.30 1.35 1.32 1.35 
Southern white 1.35 1.55 1.45 1.65 
RYE. 
Pennsylvanian « 70 71 75 76 
Southerm.. . « « 63 69 70 71 
CORN. 
« 73 74 69 70 
White « « « e 72 71 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania 37 385 333 84 
6 a ¢ 36 37 32 33 
Barley, Ohio & New York 70 85 65 75 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. . - 1.85 @ 2.19 1.90 2.10 
—-— halfboxes .. 95 1.05 1.00 10 
quarter boxes. . 45 52 50 ¢ 52 
kegs « « 3.75 .00 
layer . » 2.10 2.20 2.15 2.25 
Almonds, soft shelled . . 122 @ W 
———— hard shelled. . 6@ 1 7 9 
Apples, green. B bbl. . « 1.00 @ 3.00 1.50 @ -00 
—— — dried do e . 34 U 4 23 4 
Cranberries, 4.00 @12.00 8.00 @ .00 
Ginger, green, @ilb.. . i 10 @ il 
Citron, do . 1743@ 19 18 21 
Oranges, box 1.50 5.00 3.00 00 
Lemons, dO « « « 70 @ 3.20 3.50 .62 
Figs, Smyrna, . .. « @ 14 4: 13 
Peaches, unpared. .. 63 @ 9 5 8 
9 13 9 @ 12 
Ground Nuts, bushel .. 1.25 1.75 1.25 .00 
pee 70 85 65 a yo 
bale 56 63 60 85 
City slaughter ee 34 7 33 7 
ty 1 22 19 21 
LEATHER 
Spanishsole . . 20 28 30 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 16.50 00 
Whité Pine, Susquehanna 20.00 30.00 14.00 -00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, 15.10 16.00 13.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 7.0 14.00 7.00 50 
Spruce Flooring . . . . 13.00 15.00 15.00 00 
8 les, Cc. N e e 12.00 35.00 18.00 y -00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado .. > 20 26 21 25 
layed ee 13 20 19 
Trinidad . ow ea 24 27 20 27 
Porto Rico ... «e« « 80 35 27 35 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 32 33 34 86 
Steam Syrup 26 +H $2 33 
Olive, @ con 1.20 @ 1.25 1.27 @ 1.35 

uart. « 7.00 7.125 7.00 -25 
Linseed, American 5 53 53 53 
Whale Crude ....-. 50 5% 52 5t 

Winter. « « « e 58 63 56 53 
Lard Oil,do . 9% 1.00 92 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, bbl 9 0 Ag 11.00 12.9 .00 
—- Prime ..... 450 @ 6.00 6.00 @ 6.50 
« « « 16.00 @ 16.25 16.25 
10.25 @ 12.50 12.00 @ 13.00 
—— Clear 17.50 @ 18.00 17.00 @ 19.00 
Hams,smoked , 138% 12 @ 138 
do in salt & pickle 9@ 83 @ 9 
Sides,smoked. .. 10 94 @ 
—- do in salt & pickle 8t 8 G 8} 
Shoulderssmoked .. . 74 @ 8 74@ 

do in salt 6} 7 6% 6 
Killed Hogs. . . 63 @ 7 5i@ 6 
Dried Beef . . « « « 105 10 @ 10} 
Butter, Firkin. . .. « 12 18 12 @ 17 

solid, in kegs 14 9@ 
Roll ee e 15 19 13 18 
Goshen 19 @ 16 19 
Lard, Jersey ..+ « 103@ ll 
Western ke ll @ 1! 11 
big « e 10 € lu 19} 105 
Rice, Carolina. . « 350 @ 3.75 8.625 @ 3.874 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed,bushel ... 5.00 6.00 5.25 5.375 
« « 41.50 1.65 1.40 1.43 
Herd Grass « 3.50 2.625 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazilwhite ....+ + 6.50 6.75 6.50 7.124 
—— brown . « 5.25 5.75 5.50 6.124 
Havana white .... °* 8.00 8.50 7.50 8.00 
brown and yellow 6.12} 8.00 5.25 7.00 
Wew . . 6.50 8.25 6.00 6.75 
larified « 9.00 9.50 7.50 8.25 
uba ee 5.00 6.73 4.75 6.75 
Porto Rico 5.75 7-25 5.50 @ 7.25 


| ANTED A SITUATION AS TEACHER.— 
A Presbyterian Clergyman, who has had 
considerable experience in teaching, desires a 
situation either in a public or private capacity. 
Satisfactory references can be given. Address 
“S. T.,” office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. jan 5—tf 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS— Goshen, New York. 
—The First Session of 1861 will commence on the 
7th of January, and continue twenty weeks. 
Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
date of entrance. jan 5—tf 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment ofa 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M.D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, * rn Levis, Esq., 
Fass ete, -- Morton McMichael, Eaq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. . 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep $—ly 


 yversations, full of 


ALMANAC 


Hatices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
the lith inst., at four o'clock, P. M., at the Mis- 
sion Rooms, No. 910 Arch gtreet, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mitcue.., Recording Secretary. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CIEURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening service in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Seventh street below Arch, 
Philadelphia, of which the Rev. Charles W. 
Shields is pastor, will be held to-morrow, (Sab- 
bath,) evening, Oth inst., at half past seven o'clock. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
There will be service in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South Penn 
Square, to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 6th inst., at half-past seven o'clock. 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Rev. 
A. D. White of Trenton, New Jersey, will preach 
in the Scots Presbyterian Church, Spruce street 
above Third, Philadelphia, to-morrow, (Sabbath ) 
6th inst., morning and evening, and dispense the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Services to com- 
mence at half past ten o'clock, A. M., and half- 
past seven o'clock, P. M. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY.—The 
Twenty-ninth Anniversary of the Sabbath-school 
of the Central Presbyterian Church, Eighth and 
Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will be held to. 
morrow, (Sabbath) 6th inst., at three o’clock, P.M. 
Addresses will be made by Professor Green of 
Princeton, the Rev. William P. Breed, and by the 
pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. H. S. Clarke. | 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next 
stated quarterly meeting in the Tenth Presby- 
terian Ghurch, (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s) Philadel- 
phia, on Monday, January 7, 1861, at ten o’clock, 
A. M. W. M. Rice, Permanent Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY.—The 
Presbytery of Buffalo City will hold their next 
stated meeting on Tuesday, the 8th of January, 


with a sermon at seven o'clock, P. M. 
Janes Reminaton, Stated Clerk. 


a 


PHIA.—The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its first stated meeting in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Mr. Shield's) Seventh 
street below Arch, Philadelphia, on Monday, 
January 7th, 1861, at ten o'clock, A.M. 
Danie Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


First Edition Exhausted in Two Weeks. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


__ A Sevection or Hymys. Designed as a ‘Sup- 
lement tothe Psalms and Hymns of the Pies- 
yterian Church. By the Rev. Il. A. Board- 

man, D.D. lvol. 16mo. 

Arabesque, gilt edges, aerate 

Turkey, plain, ‘ 

Turkey, giltorantique, . . . 

Turkey, flexible, ribbon edges, (new style) 2.25 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 

_ The compiler of this fine collection of Hymns is 

the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, Q,D., whose quali- 

fication for the work ig well attested by the ar- 
rangement and collation of the volume. The 
range of topics, the elevated tone of devotional 
feeling, the admirable taste of the compiler, the 
numerous versions of “ancient hymns,” the pre- 
cious songs of our modern sacred poets, and the 


school, and the home, with the full indices and 

tables of contents, make this a valuable addition 

to our stores of Christian hymnology. The book 

is beautifully “gotten up” by the publishers. 
From the Presbyterian. 

This collection of Hymns bas been carefully 
prepared, and embraces many beautiful ones, of 
which the Christian public should not be de- 

rived. The pulpit, the lecture-room, and the 
amily may avail themselves with profit of this 
rich treasury of Christian song. 

From the New York Observer. 

Beautifully printed, this Selection of Hymns 
will be highly prized. 

*,* A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
jan 5—3t 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY — 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will please apply 
to Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
jan 5—13t Principal and Superintendent. 


R. AND E. N. McAULAY’S SELECT 
e SCHOOL—WMorganton, North Carolina.— 
The next term of our School will commence on 
the second Monday in January, 1861. The course 
of instruction embraces the Classical and Mathe- 
matical studies requisite for admission into the 
lower classes in Collége. For Circulars address 
the Principals. jan 5—4t 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
DECEMBER Isr, 1860. 

A Mother’s Prayers Answered. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. 

This is a most touching sketch of the lives of 
six young persons, whose hopeful conversion 
ped be traced to the earnest prayers, the faithful 
instructions, and the holy example of their 


18mo, pp. 190. 


@ mother. The book is from the pen of a pious 


aunt. 

Marion Leslie; or, the Light at Home. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 
18mo, pp. 295. Price 40 and 45 cents. 

Dr. Boardman pronounces this “ a valuable con- 
tribution to our stock of publications in this de- 
partment of literature.” It was written by a 
young her last illness. 

George Miller and His Mother. 
Price 40 and 45 cents. 

This book will prove a favourite with young 
readers. It gives an account of a little boy who 
loved his mother, and by persevering diligence 
and pious principle became a successful teacher 
and a faithful minister. 

Remarkable Escapes from Peril Illustrative of 
Divine Providence. 18mo, pp. 308. Price 40 and 
45 cents. 

Authentic accounts of remarkable interpositions 
of Providence, which cannot but be popular with 
youth who are fond of exciting and maryellous 
adventures. 

Aunt Carrie’s Budget; or, Fireside 
Sarah A. Myers. 18mo, pp. 174. Pri 
35 cents. | 

The “ Budget” contains four stories worth read- 
ing—the Mysterious Button, Naughty Fanny, 
Cowardly William, and Anna Walters 

Whispers from Dreamland. By Nellie Graham, 
author of “ Little Annie’s First Thoughts About 
God.” 18mo, pp. 128. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

Dreams sometimes convey useful instruction. 
Truth is often conveyed in the similitude of a 
dream. The contents are—l. A Dream of Life, 
an Allegory. 2. Jamie’s Dream, or Jacob’s Lad- 
der. 3. The Household Angel, or the New Year's 


18mo, pp. 215. 


. By 
30 and 


Gift. 

Cares and Comforts. By the author of “Lame 
Letty,” &c. 18mo, pp. 190. Price 30 and 35 cts. 

A poor woman. with an idle, drinking husband, 
and a helpless family of children looking to her 
for support, is oppressed with cares until she finds 
comfort in religion, and happiness restored to 

“ae of Wi Valley. One of Life’s True 
8 0 alley. One of Life’s 
Tales. By Mrs. Sarah S. T. Wallace, author of 
“ Julia’s Visit,” “ Rosalie’s Lessons,” &c. 18mo, 
pp. 164. Price 25 and 30 cents. Be 

This is a true tale of the times of Indian war- 
fare, and of the adventures and after-history of 
two boys, whose father was killed inthe Wyoming 
massacre. 

Words of Wisdom Illustrated and Applied. Be- 
ing a Sequel to “ Little Words.” 1Smo, pp. 285. 
Price 35 and 40 cents. ‘ 

This book is from a pen that has often gratified, 
and, we hope, edified youthfal readers. _ It is not 
written in solemn sermon-style, but in lively con- 
: leasant instruction. The 
chapter on “ Crooked Things” cannot fail to please 
and to profit. Sete 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Pud/ishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut atreet, Philadelphi.. 


jan 5—4t 


1861, at Bethany Centre, New York, to be opened 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- | 


EV. DR. BOARDMAN’S HYMN-BOOK.—_ 


adaptation to the varied wants of the church, the . 
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M UTIL ATED C OP ' 


free from dust. 


RECENT PUBLICATION 


Martii's Naturat History. Translated from 
the Thirty-fith German Edition by Sarah A. 
' Myers. Containing 262 beautifully coloured 
Illustrations. Second Series. New York, 1861, 
Phinney, Blakeman § Mason. 12mo, pp. 490. 
We expressed our pleasure in receiving the 
first series of Martin's Natural History, so well: 
rendered into English by Mrs. Myers This 
second series is, in all respects, equal to the first, 
and comprehends brief and well-written descrip- 
tions of fishes, mollusks. insects, plants, and min- 
erals. Each plate includes a number of subjects 
which, although much reduced in size, are very 
accurately drawn, and coloured to life. These 
constitute a very beautiful as well as useful fea- 
ture of the book. To young naturalists, or those 
disposed to devote some of their leisure to the 
study of the diversified forms of nature, we strongly 
commend the book. 


Tue Carmpren’s Picture Boox. Contain. 
ing One Hundred and Sixty Fables, with sixty | 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. New York, 1861, 
Harper & Brothers. Square form, pp. 280. 

We never met with a child that did not de- 
light in fables, read or listened to, and as fables 
never tell their story without pictures, this book 
of the Messrs. Harpers is the very book which 
the children should inquire for. The wood cuts 
are life-like, and exceedingly well drawn. 


Tus Picture-Book or Brrps. Iilus- 
trated with sixty-one Engravings by W. Harvey. 
New York, 1861, Harper & Brothers. Square 
form, pp. 276. 

This is a companion-book for the preceding, 
although on a different subject. It is a juvenile 
ornithology, and its-numerous pictures of birds are 
well drawn, and the descriptions of the feathered 
tribes are full of interest. Buy it, by all means, 

A Prize Book. By 


Philadelphia, 
18mo, 


Moysy; or, the Ainsworths. 
the author of « Day Dreams,” &c. 
1861, Presbyterian Publication Commitiee. 
pp. 234... 

This book is the result of a prize of one hitr 

dred dollars offered for the best original Sabbath- 

' school book. Its subject is indicated by its title, 

and a very good story it is, in which boys, who are 

very apt to do foolish and sometimes wicked 

things with their pocket-money, are taught some 
excellent practical lessons. 


Stupies rrox Lirs. By the author of «John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New York, 1861, Hur- 
per & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 290. 

Miss Mulock is so well known by her various 
works as a delineator of character, and for her clear 
insight into men and women and their motives, that 
whatever she writes finds ready readers. The | 
“Studies from Life” are acollection of her minor | 
pieces on miscellaneous subjects, in which she 
says many pointed as well as pretty things. We 
have no doubt she could expand most of them 
into full grown and independent volumes. 


Sones ror THR Sorrowine. By H. N., with an 
Introduction by William R. Williams, D.D. 
New York, 1861, Phinney, Blukeman, & Mason. 
12mo, pp. 284. 

These are not all songs of sorrow, although a 
pensive spirit pervades them. The writer, a lady, 
now no longer a traveller in the vale of tears, ex- 
perienced her first great sorrow in the melancholy 
and sudden death of a father to whom she was 
greatly attached, and then was called to pass 
through great bodily afflictions. She beguiled her 

- pains by the composition of these verses, and they 
are now collected in memoriam. The _. 
ces would disarm criticism, were it otherwSe called 

for, but the reader will find here the products of a 

gentle, devout, and cultivated mind, and as Dr, 

Williams, in the Introduction, says, “It is believed 

that the Christian will find much in the poetry to 

win and repay the attention asked for.” 


Pictures FroM THE History oF Spain. By the au- 
thor of “ Pictures from the History of the Swiss.” 
Boston, 1861, Brown § Taggard. 16imo, pp. 
295. 

This has all the interest of a romance, and yet 
it is the skilful gleanings from the History of Spain. 
The author, as in his former work, has collected 
much of the picturesque scenery of a beautiful 
country, the peculiar characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants, and culled the events of wars, conquests, 
luxurious displays, artistic notices, to engage the 
attention of young readers, while actually convey- 
ing much historical truth. The plan is a happy 
one, and we regard it as exceedingly well execu- 
ted.. Altogether, it is a very pleasant book, both 
for young and older readers, and is likely to meet 
with success. 


Tae Martin anp Netty Stories. Nelly and her 
Boat. By Josephine Franklin, author of « Nelly 
and her Friends,” &c. Boston, 1861, Brown & 

_Taggard. 18mo, pp. 150. 
~The Martin and Nelly Stories, of which this is 
one, is a series of simple stories, very prettily illus- 
trated fur the special benefit of young readers. 

They appear to be naturally written, with agreeable 

variety. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS, 

We have received from Ticknor and Fields, of 
Boston, the January number of the Atlantic Month- 
ly. It keeps up the average good writing of former 
numbers. We do not always agree with its politi- 
cal views. ; 

From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, we 
have received the December number of Black- 
wood'’s Edinburgh Magazine, with able articles. 
It contains :—1. Iron-clad Ships of War—Part II. 
2. The Romance of Agostini—Conclusion. 3. A 
Visit to the Tribes of the Ryhanlu Turkmans. 
4. Theories of Food. 5. Our only Danger in India. 
6. Social Science. 7. Norman Sinclair: An Auto- 
biography—Part XI. 8. Alexander Carlyle, of 
Inveresk. 

We have also the January number of the Quar- 
terly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It is conducted with ability, but its theology often 
awakens objection. 

Harpers’ Monthly, for January, comes out in all 
its usual riches. This monthly promises, from 
original communications from various eminent au- 
thors, to be particularly attractive this year. 

The Pacific Expositor, for December, has reached 
us, laden with good things. 

Also Litteil’s Living Age, Nos. 865, 866. 


- WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 


A woman asked her gardener why the 
weeds always outgrew and covered up the 
flowers? ‘‘Madam,” he answered, ‘the 
soil is mother of the weeds, but only step- 
mother of the flowers.” 

Alas! the heart is like the soil. Evil 
thoughts are native to it. Pure and holy 
thoughts are exotics. Hence we can not 
expect a spontaneous growth of grace; but 
must cultivate its germs, when planted by 
the Spirit, with patient assiduity. We 
must use diligently all the means of grace. 


RULES FOR READING. 


Read much, but not many works. For 
what purpose, with what intent do we 
read? We read not for the sake of read- 
ing, but we read to the end that we may 
think. Reading is valuable only as it may 
supply to us the materials which the mind 

- itself elaborates. As it is not the largest 
quantity of any kind of food taken into the 
stomach that conduces to health, but such 

uantity of such a kind as can be best 
digested, so it is not the greatest compli- 
ment of any particular kind of information 
that improves the mind, but such a quan- 
tity of such a kind as determines the intel- 
lect to most vigorous energy. ‘The only 
profitable kind of reading is that in which 
we are compelled to think, and think in- 
tensely; whereas that reading which serves 
only to dissipate aud divert our thought, 
is either positively hurtful, or useful as a 
relaxation from severe exertion. But the 
amount of vigorous thinking is usually in 
the inverse ratio of multifarious reading. 
Multifarious reading is agreeable; but as a 
habit it is, in its way, as destructive to the 
mental as dram-drinking to the bodily 
health. ‘Our age,” says Herder, “‘is the 
drinking age; and he adds, “It would 
have been better, in my opinion, for the 
world and for science if, instead of the 
multitude of books which now overlay us, 
we possessed but a few works good and 
sterling, and which, as few, would therefore 
be more diligently and profoundly studied. - 
—Sir William Hamilton. 


TREATING FURS. 


When fars have been laid away for some 
months, they acquire an old squeezed ap- 
pearance, which may be remedied in a great 


measure as folloys-¢-Warm some new bran 
~-cedion-aomis iy, pan, but do not let it 
burn; then rub # thoroughly into the fur 


with the hand. Repeat this two or three 


times, then shake and brush the fur until 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. 
BY 


We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things move, 
The sun flies furward to his brother sun; 

The dark earth follows, wheeled in her eclipse; 
And human things, returning on themselves, 
Move onward, leading up the golden year. 


Ah, though the times when some new thoughtcan bud 
Are but as poet’s seasons when they flower, 

Yet seas that daily gain upon the shore 

Have ebb and flow conditioning their march, 

And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 


When wealth no more shall rest in moulded heaps, 
But, smit with freer light, shall slowly melt : 
In many streams, to fatten lower lauds, 

And light shall spread, and man be liker man, 
Through all the seasons of the golden year. 


Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be wrens? 
If all the world were falcons, what of that? 
The wonder of the eagle were the less, 

But he not less the eagle. Happy days, 

Roll onward leading up the golden year! 


Fly, happy, happy sails, and bear the press, 
Fly, happy with the mission of the Cross; 
Knit land to land, and, blowing heavenward, 
With silks, and fruits, and spices clear of toil, 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 


But we grow old. Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year? © 


Funeral of the Late Baron Bunsen. 

On Saturday, the Ist ult., the funeral 
of the late Baron de Bunsen took place at 
Bonn. The obsequies were performed be- 
tween the hours of three and half-past five. 


PAt half-past two o’clock the various com- 


panies of the students of the University 
assembled in the square before the resi- 
dence of the late Baron. The coffin was of 
oak, in the form of a sarcophagus, the lid 
much raised, and composed of a succession 
of plain mouldings in the wood. It was 
covered with wreaths of evergreens, inter- 
mingled with garlands and flowers—most 
of them sent by friends. Near the head 
was a bunch of flowers and a small wreath 
sent by her Royal Highness, the Princess 
of Prussia. A garland of evergreens in 
festoons surrounded the sides of the coffin. 
The Lutheran clergyman and the members 
of the Baron’s family surrounded the coffin. 
A favourite hywn of the late Baron was 
then played on the organ, and the coffin 
was raised by his three sons, his son-in-law, 
and his two .secretaries. The coffin was 
borne down stairs by them, and was fol- 
lowed by Baron d’Usedom, with Lord Llan- 
over and Count Goltz, and a numerous pro- 
cession of students of the different corps, 
in striking costumes. The whole was pre- 
ceded by the military band of the Royal 
Hussars, commanded by Count Goltz, who 
took up the same hymn which had been 
played on the organ until the coffin left the 
house, and continued playing it in the most 
impressive manner through the town, a 
distance of nearly a mile. 7 

The Baroness de Bunsen and her daugh- 
ters, with Lady Llanover, met the proces- 
sion at the grave, where, the band having 
ceased playing, a hymn was sung, after 
which a funeral oration was pronounced by 
the Luthern minister, who afterwards pray- 
ed; and then, on giving a signal, a shovel- 


ful of earth was held at the foot of the 


coffin, out of which each son of the de- 
ceased in succession sprinkled a little with 
his hand on the coffin, followed by Lord 
Llanover and other male friends and con- 
nections. The Lord’s Prayer anda hymn 
concluded the ceremony, which was most 
impressive. 

When ‘tke coffin had been borne a certain 
distance by the sons of the deceased, their 
places were taken in turns by the students 
of the University, and at the grave the 
chiefs of the corps stood in the foremost 
line. holding their respective standards. 
The coffin was left on the platform over the 
grave, covered with flowers, and not low- 
ered to its last resting-place till all the 
attendants had departed. On the opposite 
side of the same cemetery are the remains 
of Niebuhr, the great historian. 


— 


DECIDEDLY COOL. 


George White once had a wider no- 
toriety as a thief than any other man, 
and was an inmate of almost every jail 
and prison in New Hampshire. He was 
once arrainged for stealing before a court 
over which Judge Sedgwick—from whose 
lips the story comes——presided. James 
Sullivan, who was Attorney General, ar- 
gued the case for the government. In the 
course of his speech one of the jury, lean- 
ing forward, rested his elbow on his knee 
and covered his eyes with his hand. White 
rose up in the bar, and, addressing the 
speaker, said— 

‘You may:as-well stop, Mr. Sullivan; 
you have talked one of the jury to sleep!” 

Sullivan, who was quick and passionate, 
turned to the bar, exclaiming with much 
vehemence— 

‘You thief! Your forehead bears the 
letter T., which stamps your character,” 
and proceeded to lecture him most severely 
for his frequent arraignment, not forgetting 
to tell him of the nine indictments then 
pending against him at the court. The 
whole audience was roused to the highest 
pitch of, attention by this singular scene. 
White stood unmoved as marble through 
the stinging reproof of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and when it was finished, quietly re- 
marked— 

‘You may proceed with your argument, 
Mr. Sullivan, you have waked him up.” 

The audience was convulsed with laugh- 
ter, Judge Sedgwick remarking that he 
never in his life found it so difficult as then 
to maintain the dignity that belonged to 
his judicial station. 


Seasonable Hints about Personal Comfort 


A thin shawl may be made warm by 
fulding a newspaper inside of it. The paper 
is impervious to the wind and cold air from 
outside, and prevents the rapid escape of 
the warm air beneath it. Every one knows 
that the heat of the body is carried off much 
more rapidly in a high wind than in a calm. 
The wind blows away the heat evolved from 
the body, but in a perfectly still air this 
heat remains, and constitutes an atmospheric 
envelope so nearly of the same temperature 
with the body itself that the latter is not so 
quickly robbed of the natural heat. | 

A piece of silk oil cloth, stitched in the 
folds of a shawl, is more flexible than the 
paper, and will last a whole winter. It has 
the advantage of securing inward warmth 
without the additional weight of a thicker 
garment. 

When you set out on a winter journey, if 
you are liable to suffer from cold toes, 
which many people do in spite of “ rubbers,” 
fold a piece of newspaper over your stock- 
ings, which you can readily do, if your boots 
or shoes are not irrationally tight. This is 
better than “rubbers,” which are, in fact, 
very cold comforters in extreme, while they 
make the feet sweat in moderate weather. 
The main use of India rubber overshoes is 
to keep out water, and for that they are 
second only to a stout, water-proof, first-rate 
ealf-skin boot. There is not a more villain- 
ously unwholesome article of wear made 
than the high-topped rubber boot. It makes 
the foot tender, especially in children, gives 
an ugly-gait, and when left off in any 
weather, the wearer is liable to ‘catch 
eold.”” Saint Crispin is the best friend of 
the human foot, when his leather and 
stitches are honest. 

The constitutional vivacity and temper of 
a person has much to do with his endurance 
of cold. For this vivacity is a sort of 
nervous fire that lessens the sensibility to 
outward impressions. An indifferent, milk 
and water person, without energy and force, 
is at the mercy of every cold blast that 


sweeps round the corner. [le, and espe- 
cially she, has no defence but to wear a 
dozen shawls during the day, and sleep 
under a bale of blankets at night. One 
without any mental purpose, (unfortunately 
there are —s though in vigorous health, 
is much more liable to catch cold than a 
spirited delicate body bent on some positive 
pursuit.— The Century. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


It is unwise to hope for domestic happi- 
ness in the possession of a single favour- 
able trait of character; it is better to look 
for a combination, and they are to be most 
congratulated who can discern, and woo 
and win the possessor of the largest num- 
ber of good points. First of all, the man 
whom you love, the woman whom you 
adore, should possess a high sense of right 
and wrong; next, bodily health; and third- 
ly, moral bravery, a courage *to be indus- 
trious, economical, and self-denying. With 
these three traits—principle, health, and a 
soul that can do and dare all that one ought 
to, domestic felicity will abide. None 
ought to marry who cannot command the 
means of enabling them to live in comfort 
according to their station in life, without 
grinding economies. 


tage. The little rascal always runs away 
when there is“fo bread and butter on the 
table. There is more love in a full barrel 
of flour than in all the roses and posies and 
woodbines that ever grew. 3 

‘No mechanic should marry until he is 
master of his trade; nor a_ professional 
man, until his income is adequate to the 
style of life which he determines upon ; 
nor the merchant, until his clear annual 
gains are equal to his domestic expendi- 
tures, unless, indeed, there are, in either 
case, independent and unconditional sources 
of income. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The French photographers have succeed- 
ed in effecting an important amelioration in 
the art of obtaining fuc-similes of old manu- 


graphic art enabling them to produce per- 
fectly distinct and legible copies of the 
palest and most illegible manuscripts. On 
old parchments the ink, under the influence 
of time, assumes a yellowish tint, which 
often becomes undistinguishable from that 
of the parchment, so that it cannot be read 
without the greatest difficulty. Now, dur- 
ing the photographic process the brilliant 
and polished parts of the parchment reflect 
light much better than those where the ink 
has been deposited. However colourless it 
may appear, the ink has not lost its anti- 
photogenic qualities, opposed to the photo- 
genic ones of the parchment, and, thanks 
to this opposition, black characters may be 
obtained on the sensitive surface, in return 
for much paler ones on the original. Pho- 
tographers are also able to obtain, at plea- 
sure, enlarged or diminished copies of manu- 
scripts, pictures, statues, and other works of 
art. Many recent photographs, examined 
with the aid of a microscope, reveal parti- 
cles invisible to the naked eye; several of 
the lunar impressions taken during the late 
eclipse, and some of the solar ones, are cited 
as belonging to this category. 


THE COLOUR OF THE SEA. 


The sea is not colourless; its crystal 
mirror not only reflects the bright sky or 
the passing cloud, but naturally possesses a 
pure bluish tint, which is only rendered 
visible to the eye when the light penetrates 
through a stratum of water of considerab‘e 
depth. This may be easily ascertained by 
experiment. Take a glass tube, two inches 
wide and two yards long, blacken it inter- 
nally with lamp-black and wax to within 
half an inch of the end, the latter being 
closed by acork. Throw a few pieces of 
white porcelain into this tube, which, after 
being filled with pure sea-water, must be set 
vertically on a white plate, and then, look- 
ing through the open end, you will see the 
white of the porcelain changed into a light 
blue tint. In the Gulf of Naples we find 
the inherent colour of the water exhibited 
to us by nature on a most magnificent scale. 
The splendid ‘Azure Cave,” at Capri, 
might almost be said to have been created 
for the purpose. For many centuries its 
beauties had been veiled from man, as the 
narrow entrance is only a few feet above the 
level of the sea, and it was only discovered 
in the year 1526, by two Prussian artists 
accidentally swimming in the neighbour- 
hood. Having passed the portal, the cave 
widens to grand proportions, 125 fect long, 
145 feet broad, and, except a small landing- 
place on a projecting rock at the further 
end, its precipitous walls are on all sides 
bathed by the influx of the waters, which 
in that sea are most remarkably clear, so 
that the smallest objects may be distinctly 
seen on the light bottom at a depth of seve- 
ral hundred feet. All the light that enters 
the grotto must penetrate the whole depth 
of the waters, probably several hundred feet, 
before it can be reflected into the cave from 
the clear bottom; and it thus acquires so 
deep a tinge from the vast body of water 
through which it has passed that the dark 


diance of the purest azure, and the most 
differently coloured objects below the sur- 
face of the water are made to appear bright 
bluee— The Sea and its Living Wonders. 


SILVERING MIRRORS. 


The use of quicksilver, for coating the 
backs of mirrors, proves, as is well known, 
injurious to the health of the artisans, and 
no combination or chemical change has 
been able to prevent this unpleasant result. 
Baron Liebig and other chemists have been 
experimenting for many years upon the 
possibility of substituting silver for it with- 
out incurring the expense. ‘Their earlier 
experiments were unsuccessful; but about 
four years ago Liebig hit: upon a process 
which, after the severest tests, proves to 
answer the purpose perfectly. The silver, 
by this process, adheres so firmly to the 
glass that it cannot be separated even by 
the action of a furnace. It is only one 
6,400,000th part of an inch in thickness, 
but covers the glass completely, and reflects 
twenty per cent. more light than the old 
mirror, while the cost is not enhanced, and 
the health of the operatives is preserved. 
A manufactory has been established, which 
finds abundant employment for a large body 
of artisans. 


MICROSCOPIC PHENOMENA. 


Grains of sand appear of the same form 
to the naked eye, but seen through a mi- 
croscope, exhibit different shapes and sizes, 
globular, square, and conical, and mostly 
irregular; and what is more surprising, in 
their cavities have been found, by the mi- 
croscope, insects of various kinds. The 
mouldy substance on damp bodies exhibits 
a region of minute plants. Sometimes it 
appears a forest of trees whose branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits are clearly dis- 
tinguished. Some of the flowers have long, 
white, transparent stalks, and the buds, be- 
fore they are open, are little green balls, 
which become white. The particles of dust 
on the wings of butterflies, prove by the 
microscope to be beautiful and well arranged 
little feathers. By the. same instrument 
the surface of our skin has scales resembling 
those of a fish, but so minute that a single 
grain would cover two hundred and fifty, 
and a single scale covers five hundred pores, 
whence issues the insensible perspiration 
necessary to health; consequently a single 


grain of sand can cover one hundred and 
twenty five pores of the human body. 


It is useless to talk about love in a cot- 


scripts, recent improvements in the photo-. 


walls of the cavern are illumined by a ra- 


THE 


SLEEP. | 


Dr. Cornell of Philadelphia contrgites 
to the November number of the Educator 
an article on sleep, from which we make the 
following brief extracts : “et 

No one who wishes to accomplish great 
things should deny himself the advantages 
of sleep or exercise. Any student will 
accomplish more, year by year, if he aljows } 
himself seven or eight hours to sleep,,and 
three or four for meals and amusemégnts, 
than if he labours at his books, or wi, @ his 
pen, ten or twelve hours a day. 

It is true that some persons are alte to 
perform much mental labour, and to study 
late at night, and yet sleep well. Some 
require but little sleep. But such indi- 
viduals are very rare. General Pichegru 
informed Sir Gilbert Blane that, during a 
whole year’s campaign, he did not sleep 
more than one hour in twenty-four. Sleep 
seemed to be at the command of Napoleon, 
as he could sleep and awake apparently at 
will. 

M. Guizot, Minister of France under 
Louis Philippe, was a good sleeper. <A 
late writer observes that his facility for 
going to sleep after extreme excitement and 


‘mental exertion was prodigious, and it was 


fortunate for him that he was so consti- 
tuted, otherwise his health would materially 
have suffered. A Minister in France ought 
not to be a nervous man; it is fatal to him 
if he is. After the most boisterous and 
tumultuous sittings at the Chamber, after 
being Laited by the opposition in the most 
savage manner—there is no milder ex- 
pression for their excessive violence—he 
arrives at home, throws himself upon a 
couch, and sinks immediately into a pro- 
found sleep, from which he is undisturbed 
till midnight, when proofs of the Moniteur 
are brought to him for inspection. _ 

Tbe most frequent and immediate cause 
of insanity, and one of the most important 
to guard against, is the want of sleep. 
Indeed, so rarely do we see a recent case 
of insanity that is not preceded by want 
of sleep, that it is regarded as almost a 
sure precursor of mental derangement. 

Notwithstanding strong hereditary pre- 
disposition, ill-health, loss of kindred or 
property, insanity rarely results, unless the 
exciting causes are such as to produce a 
loss of sleep. A mother loses her only 
child, the merchant his fortune, the poli- 
tician, the scholar, the enthusiast, may 
have thcir minds powerfully excited and 
disturbed, yet, if they sleep well, they will 
not become insane. No advice is so good, 
therefore, to those who have recovered from 
an attack, or to those who are in delicate 
health, as that of securing, by all means, 
sound, regular, and refreshing sleep. 


a 


DIRT. 


Old Dr. Cooper, of South Carolina, used 
to say to his students, ‘‘Don’t be afraid of 
a little dirt, young gentlemen. What is 
dirt? Why nothing at all offensive, when 
chemically viewed. Rub a little alkali upon 
that ‘dirty, greasy spot’ on your coat, and 
it undergoes a chemical change and becomes 
soap. Now rub it with a little water, and 
it disappears; it is neither grease, soap, wa- 
ter, nor dirt. That is not a very odorous 
pile of dirt you observe there. Well, seat- 
ter a little gypsum over it, and it is no lon- 
ger dirty. Every thing you call dirty is 
worthy of your notice as students of chemis- 
try. Analyze it! It will all separate into 
very clean elements. Dirt makes corn, 
corn makes bread and meat, and that makes 
avery sweet young lady that I saw one of 
you kissing last night. So after all, you 
were kissing dirt, particularly if she whitens 
her face with chalk, or fuller’s earth. Tr 
is no telling, young gentlemen, what: is 
dirt.”’ 


PERILS OF PRECOCITY. 


Baillet mentions one hundred and sixty- 
three children endowed with extraordinary 
talents, among whom few arrived at an ad- 
vanced age. The two sons of Quintilian, 
so vaunted by their father, did not reach 
their tenth year. Hermogencs, who, at the 
age of fifteen, taught rhetoric to Marcus 
Aurelius, who triumphed over the most 
celebrated rhetoricians of Greece, did not 
die, but at twenty-four lost his faculties, 
and forgot all he had previously acquired. 
Paca di Mirandola died at thirty-two; Jo- 
hannes Secundus at twenty-five, at the age 
of fifteen having composed adinirable Gree 
and Latin verses, and become profoundl 
versed in jurisprudence and letters. Pas- 
cal, whose genius developed itself at ten 
years old, did not attain a third of a cen- 
tury. In 1791 a child was born at Imbeck, 
named IIenri Heinneken, whose precocity 
was marvellous. At ten months of age he 
spoke distinctly, at twelve learned the Pen- 
tateuch by rote, and at fourteen months was 
perfectly acquainted with the Old and New 
Testament. Attwo years he was as fami- 
liar with ancient history as the most erudite 
authors of antiquity. Sauson and Danville. 
only could compete with him in geographi- 
cal knowledge. In the ancient and modern 
languages he was proficient. This wonder- 
ful child was unfortunately carried off in 
his fourth year. 


and Garden, 


Hens LAYING ALL THE YEAR.—Some 
people think that if they keep their hens 
warm in winter, that they will lay eggs 
freely all the year; but that is a mistake, 
as fowls can be made to lay but about ten 
dozen eggs each in the year, if everso great 
pains are taken with them in the winter; 
and when they lay a good deal in the win- 
ter they lay enough less in the spring, so 
that not over the average of ten dozen eggs 
are obtained usually. The Prairie Farmer 
has the following statement, which leads 
me to infer that his hens may be made to 
lay one or three hundred eggs in a year— 
according to the management of them. 
Still, the better treatment spoken of is ad- 
visable, as more egys will be laid in the 
winter, by adopting it, when they cond 
a better price, but it will be at the expense 
of the regular spring laying: 

“To Procure Eygs in Winter.—Build a 
commodious hen-house upon some plan, 
only that there be a roosting apartment, a 
place for feeding, with boxes for nests. A 
good plan is to build in the shape of a 
parallelogram, with the roosting place across 
oneend. The central portion can be used 
for feeding, the boxes for nests being placed 
around the sides of the building, with a 
small place between th2m and the wall, that 
the hens may enter the nests on the back 
side. Build the house either of stone, 
wood, or other material, as may be thought 
best; but let it be warm and comfortable in 
the coldest weather, and so made that it 
can be well ventilated. Procure some of 
the large Asiatic breeds, as I have found, 
by my experience, that they will lay in 
winter when the common varieties will not, 
with the same treatment. But the person 
who expects his hens to lay much in sum- 
mer, after laying a!l winter, will be disap- 
puinted. Give them as great a variety of 
food as possible, such as corn, buckwheat, | 
oats, barley, &c. with pure water daily; 
give them fresh meat once or twice a week, 
or oftener, if convenient, with an occasional 
feed of boiled potatoes or apples. In short, 
make their feed as near as possible what it 
is in summer, and not forget to give them a 
free supply of oyster shells, pounded fine, 
or lime and sand. Mix together lime and 
sand, as for plastering a house; thet let it 


dry, and place a #3 filled with it :n one 
l 


corner of your bén-house, and it is surpris- 
ing how fast it disappear. Hers will 
lay some in winter without being to al this 
trouble; but they must have good, com- 


‘help to raise corn to 


f 


BYTERIAN. 


fortable quarters. There are other advan- | 


tages from having a good hen-house, aside 
from hens laying in winter. Two or three 
good wagon loads of good home-made guano 
every year will scon pay the expense, and 
edthem. And then 
again, fresh meat cannot always be procured. 
They will lay if they have plenty of corn; 
and as this contains a large portion of oil 
or fat, it may, perhaps, be substituted for 
meat to some extent. 


ArpLe apples must be 
either all sweet or all sour. Pare, core, 
and cut as for drying. Boil in a little wa- 
ter, until they can be strained through a 
sieve. If sweet, add to one pint of the 
pulp half a pound of white sugar, of the 
best kind; if sour, add to one pint a pound 
of the same. Then put sugar and pulp in 
a kettle, and cook until it is clear; put into 
bowls and seal up tight. Seal with thin 
paper rubbed with white of eggs. 


Fruit.—A German journal, the Agro- 
nomische Zeitung, publishes the following: 
‘At Vienna, for some time past, fruit deal- 
ers have sold peaches, pears, apples, apri- 
cots, &c. ornamented with armorial bearings, 
designs, initials, names, kc. The impres- 
sion of these things is effected in a very 
simple manner. A fine fruit is selected at 
the moment it is “oie tia ripen—that 
is, to take a red colour—and paper, in which 
the designs are neatly cut out, is affixed. 
After a while the envelope is removed, and 
the part of the fruit which has been covered 
is brilliantly white. By this invention the 
producers of fruit may realize large sums.” 


Sex In Eaas.—A correspondent of the 
London Field, talking on this subject, says: 
In all eggs, whether of poultry or pigeons, 
there is to be found an indentation, resem- 
bling the dimple in the chin often to be 
found in our own sex, in the round of the 
egg. «This mark will always be found di- 
rectly on the top or to the one side of the 
egg. If the’ breeder wishes to select eggs 
for hatching cock birds, let him pick those 
having the dimple immediately on the top 
of the egg; and if for hens, let him choose 
those eggs with the dimple to the one side. 


I have been assured by those who have ob- 


served this peculiarity in the marking of 
eggs, that no better method can be adopted 
to insure a hatch of the sex most to be de- 
sired. The process is at least a simple and 
cheap one, and I offer my information as I 
have it.” 7 


CuRE FoR GAPES AMONG FowLs.—Take 
four quarts of cracked corn, and the same 
amount of coarse wheat bran. Scald them 
together, and add two tablespoonsful of good 
wood ashes sifted, also one tablespoonful of 
best ground pepper. Feed this to your 
poultry once in three or four hours, till they 
recover. 


Children's Column. 


A VISIT FROM SAINT NICHOLAS. 


BY CLEMENT C. MOORE. 

’Twas the night before Christmas, when, all thro’ 
the house, 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced through their 
heads: 

And mamma in her ’kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had settled our brains for a long winter's nap, 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter; 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 

Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below; 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled and shouted, and called them by 
name— 

“ Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! now 
Vixen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blixen! 

To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!” 

As the leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with all obstacle, mount to the sky, 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicholas too; 

And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound, 

He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 
soot ! 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a pedler just opening his pack; 

His eyes—how they twinkled! his dimples, how 
merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow; 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face, and a little round belly, 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bow! full of 
jelly. 

He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf; 

And I laughed, when I saw him, in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread, 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings—then turned with a 
jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew, like the down off a thistle. 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 

“Happy CHrisTMAS TO ALL, AND TO ALL A GOOD 
NIGHT!” 


For the Presbyterian. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


It was drawing towards noon on Christmas 
eve, when little Emma Moore, in company 
with her nurse, left her father’s house. Her 
small sum of carefully saved money she car- 
ried with her, and was gay and joyous in 
anticipation of the pleasure she would have 
in buying Christmas presents for her little 
brother and sister. She had reached the 
great age of ten years, and felt herself much 
older and wiser than they, and wished to 
prove this by her selection of gifts for them 
on the morrow. The various shop-windows 
were all arranged in a way to display their 
contents to the best advantage, and at almost 
every other step Emma would stop to admire 
them. It was her first expedition of the kind, 
and her nurse was willing to humour her, 
until seeing that unless she burried her a little 
there was no chance of being through before 
dark, she stopped before a large toy store and 
persuaded her to enter. Here was a new 
difficulty, Toys of so many kinds were scat- 
tered about that she could not decide which 
to choose, One after another was looked at 
with no better success, until at length she 
found Something that suited her. She was 
waiting for the man, who had left her for a 
moment, to wrap it up for her, when her eye 
turned to another part of the store. A little 
girl had entered, and going up to the keeper 
she spoke to him. The tones were very sweet, 
but too low for Emma to distinguish what she 
said; butthe harsh words she received in re- 
ply told at once their import. 

‘Get out of here this instant. This is no 
place for you, Never let me catch you com- 
ing here again.” 

The child shrunk away as if she had re- 
ceived @ heavy blow; bat as she left the door 
she turned her head,.and Emma saw the tears 
quickly gathering in her large, mournful eyes. 
Hastily laying down the toy which she yet 
held in her band, she dartly quickly after her. 
She overtook her just as she turned the cor- 
ner, and laid her hand gently upon her shoul- 
der. The child started, and turned. hastily, 
but her frightened louk passed away when 
she saw the childish sympathy expressed in 
Emma’s face, and she made no further effort 
to escape, 

What is the| matter, little girl? Wouldn’t 
that man give you a toy?” : 

“A toy! 0, never expect to own a toy! 


I”—but here she gave way; the kindness to 
which she wae so unused was too much for | 


O PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST- 


her, and she burst into tears. Emma had 
taken her hand in her’s, and stood quietly by. 
Child as she was, she could not help contrast- 
ing her own appearance with that of the little 
beggar. Her mother’s hand had dressed her, 
and carefully provided: every thing that was 
needed in the cold winter’s walk; but the 
little beggar—she could have no mother, for 
the dress was thin and torn, the faded shawl 
could not keep out the cold air; and then the 
little toes, benumbed with cold, were peeping 
from beneath the wornshoes. Why was there 
such a difference? 

Emma’s nurse was looking at something 
else and did not see her leaving the store, and 
when she turned and found her gone she was 
much frightened, and none the less so when 
some one who stood by told her that she had 
gone in pursuit of a beggar. It was but a 
few moments before she found her, and she 
began to scold her for running off in that way; 
but she was really a very kind-hearted woman, 
and her anger did not last long, for when she 
saw the child that had attracted Emma’s 
attention, she too became interested and_lis- 
tened to her story. Her father was a cripple, 
and her mother had been sick for some time 
and could get no work, and they, with her 
little brother and sister, had only such things 
as she could get during the day by begging, 
and they were almost starved. They lived but 
a few doors from there, she said, and Emma 
begged so earnestly that the nurse consented 
to go and see for herself. They were soon 
before the door. It was a small house in a 
little alley, and they occupied but one room in 
it. When the door was opened a sight pre- 
sented itself to Emma such as she had never 
seen before. Surrounded by all the comforts 
of life, she had never known that there could 
be such suffering. On a bed in one corner lay 
the mother, white and thin from sickness and 
hunger. Before the fire, if such a single log 
of wood almost entirely burned might be 
called, sat the father, a helpless cripple, while 
by his side were two pale, haggard children, 
crying for something to eat. They started on 
seeing the nicely dressed strangers with their 
eldest child, and looked surprised. The nurse 
went up to the mother, and, speaking kindly, 
drew from her her tale of misery. While 
she was strong they kept from want, but for 


many long months her strength had been. 


giving way, and now she could do nothing. 
Until within a few weeks she had been able 
to obtain some simple work for her husband, 
and that, with what she could do, had kept them 
from actual want; but now she was laid aside, 
and there was no one to bring the work to her 
husband, and they were gradually dying from 
starvation. 

The tears stood in Emma’s eyes when the 
woman ceased speaking, and she was wishing 
that she was able to do something for them. 
Suddenly the thought struck her that she 
might give to them her Christmas money. It 
was too great a sacrifice, and at first she put 
it away as impossible; but it would return. 
Ifer nurse, after leaving the house with a pro- 
mise that relief should be given, went at 
once to a baker’s shop in the neighbourhood 
and bought some bread for them. This made 
Emma feel for the time better about keeping 
her own money. 

“After all,” thought she, “it is but little 
that Ican do. Mother has a great deal more 
money, and she can help them better. Be- 
sides, I’ve been all this time saving it up, and 
I don’t see why I should give it to them.” 

This reasoning, however, did not satisfy 
her. She passed the toy store again on her 
way to the poor child’s house, but the toys 
did not look so bright as they had done be- 
fore, and, unconsciously, her thoughts took 
another turn. 

“Willy and Nanny will have a great many 
pretty things, and what I could give them 
would not be missed much, and then these 
poor children will get nothing. Their father 
and mother are sick, and they look so sad. I 
guess they never had so much money before. 
They will be so happy and think themselves 
so rich. I believe I will give it to them, after 
all.” 

By this time they had again reached the 
miserable little house. The inmates were sur- 
prised to see them so soon again; but received 
the bread with many thanks. As nurse was 
leaving the room, Emma turned back and 
slipped the money into the hand of the old- 


est child, who was standing by her mother’s 


side. It was a great self-denial, but she felt 
fully repaid by\ the sweet smile and bright 
look of joy that lighted up the child’s eye, 
and the parting blessing of the mother. 

The next day, when the others brought their 
gifts, and she was asked where hers were, it 
was with a slight feeling of disappointment 
that she replied that she had none. But her 
father’s and mother’s smile of approval when 
they heard what she had done reassured her, 


‘and when again she remembered the child’s 


joy, and the mother’s whispered, ‘Many 
blessings on your head, my little lady,” all 
lingering regret vanished, and she spent a 
very pleasant day, for her conscience told her 
that she had done right. 

‘Reader, wouldst thou too be happy, as 
Emma was on that bright Christmas day, “go 
and do thou likewise.” 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Romance of 
! Natural History. By P. H. Gosse. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 
The Pulpit of the American Revolution. With 
Notes by John Wingate Norton, A.M. $1.25. 
Hymns of the Ages. Second Series. $1.25. 
on Scripture. By Joel Jones, LL.D. 8vo. 


Sermons Preached Po Westminster Abbey. By 


R. C. Trench, D. D. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. $1.50. 

The Divine Purpose Explained; or, All Things 
Decreed; yet Evil not Caused nor Moral Freedom 
Impaired, and the Glory of God the End of All. 
By the Rev. George Morton. $1. 

The Physical and Moral Aspéct of Geology, 
Containing the Leading Facts and Principles of 
the Science, and a Discussion of the Great Moral 
Questions Growing out of Modern Geological Dis- 
coveries. By William J. Barbee, A.M., M.D. II- 
lustrated. $l. 

A String of Pearls from an Old Casket. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 50 


cents. 
_Fervent Prayer. By Rev. Ashton Oxenden. 
50 cents. 
Sunshine in Sickness. 30 cents; gilt 
edges, 40 cents. 
race Filling an Earthen Vessel with Glory; or, 


Letters of Rachel W. Green. 35 cents. 


12mo. 


Sermons by the Rev. Ralph Erskine, A. M.. 


2 vols. 8vo. $2.50. 

Quiet Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By the au- 
thor of “ Life’s Evening.” 75 cents. 

Our Year; A Child’s Book in Prose and Verse. 
By the author of “John Halifax.” 75 cents. 

Martin’s Natural History. Containing 262 
Coloured Illustrations. First Series. $1.50. 

True Stories of the Days of Washington. I]lus- 
trated. 75 cents. 

Bob and Walter; with the Story of Breackneck 
Ledge. 50 cents. 

The Little Pilgrims in the Holy Land. By the 
Rev. Henry 8. Osborn. 75 cents. 

Glenarvon; or, Holidays at the Cottage. 75 cts. 

The Printer Boy; or, How Ben Franklin Made 
His Mark. By W. M. Thayer. 75 cents. 

*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 

For sale by | 

. WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
ee No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 29—3t 


HREE CHOICE BOOKS FOR PRESENTS.— 

Quiet Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By the 

author of “ Life’s Evening,” ‘ Life’s Morning,” 
&c. Price 75 cents; rich gilt, $1.25. 

Life’s Morning; or, Counsels and Encourage- 
ments for Youthful Christians. By the same 
author asabove. Price 65 cents; rich gilt, $1.25. 

Life’s Evening; or, Thoughts for the Aged. 
Same author. Price 65 cents; rich gilt, $1.25. 

J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 161 Washington street, Boston. 

IF Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, 

post-paid. dee 29—3t 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 


the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 


ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
Jes For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 
&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TORNER, Secretary. 


OR RENT.—The Chestnut Level Male and 
Female Academy is for rent from the Ist of 

April next. It is situated in the village of Chest- 
nut Level, Drumore Township, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, surrounded by a healthy, wealthy, 
and populous neighbourhood. The buildings are 
large and convenient. The Academy is of brick, 
two-storied; the Boarding-house is frame, three- 
storied, and would accommodate sixty or seventy 
Boarders. There are daily stages from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Christiana, also from Lan- 
caster to Port Deposite, passing the door. A man, 
with family, to take charge of the Boarding would 
be preferred. Good references required. Address 
the undersigned at Puseyville post oflice, Lancas- 


ter county, Pennsylvania. ; 
dec 29—6t SANDERS McCULLOUGH. 


tablishment. 


Illustrated. 25 cents. 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 
ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 


in Brick, are pronounced “ the most competent 
judges to be the best in market, giving the argest 
eir 


amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to 
being so constructed as to burn the gases and smoke, 
and with ertensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air rapidly to a soft summer heat. 
Eight sizes, anaeet to warming one or two rooms 
only, or a whole house, churches, ies, public 
halls, &c. Send for book of description and testi- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens of 
New York and elsewhere. x 

THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN 

RANGE 


suited ss to wood or coal, burns the gases and 
smoke, sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boil- 
ing, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, 
and without taterrupting boiling; ovens unusually 
large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the bottom; 
flues very deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; CASTINGS EXTRA sTRONG. Three sizes. 

A Premium over all others was awarded at the late 

New Jersey State Fair. 

COSMOPOLITE GAS.BURNING AIR-TIGHT 
PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 
This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. A 

new invention by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 

yet simple arrangement of tlues it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the gases and smoke, filling 
the interior witha brilliant blue blaze, and radiating 
the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 

13 as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal is secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air is 
drawn out of the room. Fire MAY BE KEPT ALL 
WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 


SANFORD'S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
—(See book of letters)—is the only Heater that 
has stood the test for seven years in our Railroad 
Depots, Stores, &c. 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water street, New York. 
Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 
and os gua adapted to every want. \ 
oct 13—1: 


(EN: STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—No. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Philadelphia. — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly* West Troy, New York. 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 

Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 13844. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACUL 


S. Hopees Critrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moors, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joan Groespeck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

James A. GaRLAND, H. A. WILTBERGER, and 
L. Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. ae 

W. Crittenven, Attorney at Law; In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 


tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec-. 


tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

I= Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, aid Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. ; 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


| EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 
Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 
OLIDAY GIFTS.—Published and for sale by 
the PRESBYTERIAN BoarD or PuBLICATION— 
No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Books for the Aged. | a 

Books for the Young. 

Juveniles, beautifully Illustrated. 

Psalm and Hymn Books, in various styles of 
extra binding. 

Dr. Halsey’s new work, “Life-Pictures from the 
Bible,” and others in great variety, suitable for 
presents. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
dec 22—3t 


ASTOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N. C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 
and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 
in our churches. It has received the highest com- 
mendation from the most competént judges, and 
has been widely adopted and used with great sat- 
isfaction. It is intended equally for fami , social, 
and public worship. Choirs will find it an invalu- 
able aid. 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; one dozen, 60 
cents each; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 
in stamps. 

For books or circulars address, 

J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, Maryland; or 
J. D. THORPE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nov 17—26t 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
— and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—American Tract 
Society, No. 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Flowers of Spring-Time. A richly illustrated 
quarto, with coloured Frontispiece, and 150 choice 
Engravings. Pp. 236. By Mrs. Helen C. Knight 
and Others. $2; gilt, $2.50. 

Blind Bartimeus; or, the Story of a Sightlees 
Sinner. By the Rev. Dr. William J. Hoge of New 
edition, 75 cents. 18mo. edition, 

cents. 


Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. Doddridge. 


With Portrait. 55 cents. 

Life of the Rev. Richard Knilk With Por- 
trait. 40 cents. 

Haste to the Rescue. 35 cents. 

The Revival and Its Lessons. By the Rev. Dr. 
James W. Alexander of New York. 25 cents. 

Seamen's Narratives. Ten Engravings. 30 
cents. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Rocket. By Mrs. H. C. Knight. Finely 


Marcia and Ellen. 20 cents. 

The Flower-Boy of the Prairie. 20 cents. 

The Fisherman’s Boy. 20 cents. 

May Coverly. 30 cents. 

Mackerel Will. 20 cents. 

The Young Hop-Pickers. 15 cents. 

The Jail-Bird, &c. Four beautiful Narratives. 
Twelve Engravings. 28 cents. 

The Ore-Bank, &c. Eight Stories. 20 cents. 

Lucy’s Pet, &c.; New Parasol, &c. 15 cents 


each. 
SQUARE SIZE. 


Child’s History of the Apostle Paul. By the 
author of “That Sweet Story of Old.” 25 cents. 


Cloth gilt, 30 cents. 
Strangers in Greenland. By a Favourite Au- 
thoress. Cloth gilt, 25 cents. 
Splendid Picture A B C Cards. Printed in 
Colours. Twenty-eight Cards in a Packet. 25 


cents. 
BIBLE HELPS. 

Family Bible, with Notes; Bible Dictionary, 
with 250 Engravings; Cruden’s Condensed Con- 
cordance; Youth’s Bible Studies, new edition, six 
volumes complete, &c. : 

Bay Full Descriptive Catalogues of the So- 
Ciety’s Publications, comprising more than three 
hundred choice Volumes for various ages, many 
of them largely and finely illustrated, will be 
furnished gratuitously at No. 929 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, and in other cities. dec 15—3t 


January 5, 1861. 


ERN HOME.—A most desirable location 
has been made at a central point in Kansas Ter-. 
ritory fora Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring. Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are so agente to complete the desired location, 
which will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superior educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share should 
be made forthwith. Notwithstanding great hin- 
drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies as 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 3 
be within reach, promising immense good. Let 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flying reports and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Repo?ts of famine, war, &¢., 
in Kansas have been great y exaggerated. Mark 
our words, there will neve: be a more favourable 
opportunity to secure a heme in one of the best - 
countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 

rtunity for doing good than is now presented. 
The attention of all kinds of Mechanics is par- 
ticularly invited. The undersigned will be happy 
to give all needful information to any one _desir- 
ing and applying therefor at this place. Address 

W. P. MONTGOMERY, 
dec 22—13t Lecompton, Kansas. 
INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and - 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, ; 
feb 18—ly Philadel phia. : 


COMMITTSES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and dufability with econo- 

my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 

would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ap 21—tf 
DUCATIONAL.—A Lady of long and suc. 


cessful experience in teaching, wishes to 
make an engagement under individual or asso- 
ciated arrangements. Letters addressed to L. M., 
office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, will receive due attention. 
dec 29—tf 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE — Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Protessor E. D. 
Sauypers and Cortianp Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadel vhia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. f B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give. their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached f 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

2#2F- The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


i 8S. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Oi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 3 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Highth and Spruce streets, 
et on The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo. 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS, 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing ~ 
. 8. D'ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—té No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


OCO. METALLIC PAINT.—I would respec t- 
fully call the attention of the public to this 
invaluable Paint, which has successfully passed 
experimental tests of the severest character susie 
the past two years. Painting with it is now re- 
duced to one-fourth the old cost, making an item | 
of economy to Railroad Companies and heavy 
consumers, while it allows the labourer and me- 
chanic to make his home look beautiful. 

For Wood Painting.—It retains a beautiful lus- ~ 
tre; kills knots, and will protect it under any cir- 
cumstances. It covers 6000 -squaré feet per 100 
pounds, and will neither fade, blister, or wash, 
and a better fire- proof than any other Paint, for it 
will stand a heat that will melt lead. It is proof 
against sea, air, and storms. 

Refer to Joun LEISENRING, 
Supt. and Eng’r. Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 

Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. 

For Brick and Plaster.—It makes all the fanci- 
ful stone colours, and will cover 4000 square feet 
per 100 pounds. When laid out in blocks it is 
truly beautiful. 

Refer to 


& Broraer, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 
For Ship and Boat Painting.—It hardens under 
water to the hardness of iron, preventing the rav- 
ages of the wood- worm effectually. On deck it is 
impervious to water, expands and contracts with 
heat and cold, and I warrant it on the forecastle 
six months. 
Refer to Captain Mason, 
Schooner “Adolph Ugel,” Philadelphia. 


For Railroads.—It preserves Bridges and Ties 
from dry or wet rot, and Freight Cars from burn- 


ing and leaking. 
R. H. Saver, 


fer to 
Superintendent and Engineer; 
Master of Repairs Lehigh Valley Railroad, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania; 
A. G. Bropagap, 
Supt. and Eng’r. Beaver Meadow Railroad, Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania. 

For Roofing.—It covers 8000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and may be used in the rain, as it never ,~ 
runs. The Poco Galvanic is expressly made for 
galvanized iron, and contains 50 per cent. pure 
white zinc. ; 

Refer to 

M. Cuttovenr & Co., Henry Buckwatrer, 
Philadel phia. 

For Iron.—It will stand 300 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and gives satisfaction to all the iron men in Phila- 
delphia on gas holders, steam boilers, iron fronts, ° 
and ornamental iron. It is equal to Red Lead for 
steam and hot water joints: 

Refer to J. W. & J. F. Starr, 

Camden, New Jersey; | 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Merrick & Sons, 
Philadelphia. 

For Staining.—Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, and 
Walnut Stains for Furniture, we warrant it equal 
to Turkish Umber. 

To Mix It.—It requires from seven to eight gal- 
lons of Linseed Oil per 100 pounds of pigment. It 
contains no grit, sand, or clay, and mixes readily 
without grinding. When ground in oil, it requires 
from three to four gallons of oil to thin it. No- 
thing but Lead should be used with it to give it a 
lighter colour. 

[ts natural colours are Umber, Brown, Lake, 
Olive, Indian Red, Black, and Lead Colour, which 
may be combined in endless variety. We hope 
soon to have other colours much lighter. 

Price of Poco Metallic Paint.—Three cents per 
pound in pigment (except the Black), and six 
cents per pound in oil, with a large discount al- 
lowed heavy consumers. 

Dear Sin—The analysis proves that this Paint 
is not likely to be altered in the slightest degree 
by ordinary atmospheric agents, such as sunlight, 
cold, rain, or heat. We’ therefore regard your 
paint of the most durable character. 

Yours respectfully, 


Bootu, Garrett & Smita. 
Agents.—One responsible agent wanted in every 
city and town in the United States. 
Please send orders to 
WILLIAM L. HOUPT,. 
No. 132 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
dec 8—cow 6t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
_ and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

* Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. \ 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do.,75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 


i | to be made in advance. 
History of Jericho. By an Accomplished Lady. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the ageni. ’ 
7 The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- d 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


£10.00 
$20.00 
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